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8 who have 8 that the 
soul was diſtinguiſhed from the body, 


was immaterial, drew its ideas from Its - 


own peculiar ſource, afted by itſelf, and 


without the aid of any. exterior object; 


by a conſequence of their ſyſtem have 
enfranchiſed it from the phyſical laws, 
according to which all the beings of which 
we have knowledge are obliged to act: 
They have believed that this sour was 
miſtreſs of its own conduct, could be able 

to regulate its own peculiar operations, 
determine its will by its own natural 
energy ; 
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5 energy ; in a word, they have pretended 
that man was free. 


We have already ſufficiently proved, | 


that this sour is nothing more than the 
body conſidered relatively to ſome of its 
functions more concealed than the others. 5 


We have (hewn that this SOUL, when even 


they ſhall have ſuppoſed it immaterial, 
was perpetually modified conjointly with 
55 body, ſubmitted to all its motions _ 

| without which it would remain inert and 
dead ; conſequently it is ſubmitted to the 
Influence of the materia] and phyſical” 
cauſes which move the body, "of which | 
the mode of being, whether habitual or 
_ tranſitory, depends on the material ele- 


ments that form its texture, that conſtitute 


its temperament, that enter into it by the 
means of the aliments, that penetrate it 


and that ſurround it. We have explained, 
in a manner entirely phyſical and natural, 


the mechaniſm that conſtitutes the facul- 
ties which they have called 1NTELLEC- 
TLAL, and the qualities which they have 
called Monat. We have in the laſt place 


proved that all our ideas—all our ſyſtems — 
2 all 
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0 all our en the notions, whether 
true or falſe, that we form to ourſelves, 
are to be attributed to our phyſical and 
material ſenſes. Thus man 1s a phyſical 
being; in whatever manner they conſider 
him, he is connected to univerſal Nature, 
and ſubmitted to the neceſſary and immu- 
table laws that ſhe impoſes in all the 
beings that ſhe contains, after the particu- 
lar . or the properties that ſhe 
gives them, without conſulting them. 
Our life is a line that Nature orders us 
to deſcribe upon the ſurface of the earth, 
without our ever being able to ſwerve 
from it, even for an inſtant. We are 
born without our conſent, our organiza- 
tion does not in any manner depend upon 
ourſelves, our ideas come to us invo- 
luntarily, our habits are in the power of 
thoſe who cauſe us to contract them, we 
are without ceaſing modified by cauſes, 
whether viſible or concealed, which ne- 
ceſſarily regulate our mode of being, of 
thinking, and of acting. We are good 
or bad happy or miferable—wiſe or fool- 
_ 1th---reaſonable or irrational, without our 


will 
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will going for any thing in theſe different 
ſtates. Nevertheleſs, in deſpite of the 
continual ſhackles that bind us, they pre- 
tend that we are free, or that we deter- 
mine our actions, and our condition, in- 


: dependently of the cauſes that move us. 


However little founded this opinion may 
be, of which every thing ought to undeceive 
us, it is current at this day, in the minds 


of a great number of people, extremely 


enlightened otherwiſe, for an inconteſ- 


table truth; it is the baſis of religion 
which, in ſuppoſing relations between 


man and the unknown Being that they 


have placed above Nature, has not 
been able to imagine that he could merit 
or determine of this Being if he was not 
at liberty in his actions. They have be- 
lieved ſociety intereſted in this ſyſtem, 

becauſe they have ſuppoſed that if all the 
actions of men were to be regarded as 
necefſarv, they would no longer have 
the right to puniſh thoſe who injure their 


aſſociates. At length, human vanity ac- 


commadated itſelf to an hypotheſis which, 
without doubt, appeared to diſtinguiſh 
man 
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man from all the other phyſical beings, 'S A . 


ſigning to our ſpecies the ſpecial appendage 
of a total independence of other cauſes, of 
which, if they had only reflected for 
A little, they had felt the impoſſibility. 

A part ſubordinate to the great whole, 
man, is obliged to experience its influence. 
To be free, it were needful that he was 
SOME ſtronger than the entire of Nature, 
it were needful that he was out of 
this Nature, who always in action her- 
ſelf, obliges all the beings that ſhe em- 


pbraces, to act and to concur to her gene- 


ral action, or as we have ſaid elſewhere, 
to conſerve her active life by the action or 
motion that all the beings produce, in con- 
ſequence of their particular energies, 
ſubmitted to fixed, eternal and immutable 
laws. In order that man might be free, 
it were needful that all the beings ſhould 
loſe their eſſences for him, it were 
needful that he ſhould no longer have 
any phyſical ſenſibility, that ws ſhould 
know neither good nor evil—neither plea- 
ſure nor pain. But from thence he would no 


longer be in a ſtate, either to conſerve 
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| himſelf, or to render his exiſtence happy ; 


all the beings would become indifferent 


40 him, he would no longer have any 
choice he would no longer know that 
which he ought to love or fear to ſearch 
after or to avoid. In ſhort man would be 
an unnatural being, or totally incapable of 


acting in the manner in which we bare 
a a knowledge of bim 


Ik it is the actual eſſence of man to tend 


to his well-being, or to be willing to con- 


ſerve himſelf; if all the motions of his 


machine are the neceſſary conſequences of 


this primitive impulſion; if pain warns him 


of that which he ought to avoid, if pleaſure 
announces to him that which he ought to 


deſire, it is in his eſſence to love that which 


excites or that from which he expects a- 


greeable ſenſations, and to hate that which 
procures him or which makes him fear 
contrary impreſſions. It muſt neceſſarily 


be, that he may be attracted, or that his 
will may be determined by thoſe objects 


that he judges uſeful, and repelled by thoſe 
that he believes prejudicial to his perma- 


nent or tranſitory mode of exiſtence. It 


is 
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is only by the aid of experience that man 
acquires the faculty of knowing that which 
he ought to love or fear; his organs, are 
they ſound? his experience will be true, 
he will have reaſon, prudence, foreſight, 

he will foreſee effects frequently very re- 
mote; he will know that, that which he 
ſometimes judges to be a good, can be able 
to become an evil by its neceſſary or pro- 


bable conſequences, and that, that which 


muſt be to him a tranſient evil, may be 
able to procure him, by its conſequence a 
ſolid and durable good. It is thus that ex- 

perience enables us to know that the ampu- 
tation of a limb will cauſe us a painful 
ſenſation, in conſequence we are obliged to 
fear this operation or t) avoid the pain; 
put if experience has ſhewn to us that the 
tranſitory pain that this amputation will 
cauſe us, may be able to ſave our lite ; 
our conſervation being dear to us, we are 
obliged to ſubmit ourletves to this mo- 
mentary pain, with a view of procuring a 
good that will overbalance it. 
The will, as we have ſaid elſewhere, is 
* modification of the brain, by which it is 
B2 3 
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_ diſpoſed to action, or prepared to give play 
to the organs that it is capable of moving. 


This will is neceſſarily determined by the 


quality, good or bad—agreeable or diſagree- _ 
able, of the object or the motive that acts 
upon our ſenſes, or of which the idea re- 


mains with us, and is furniſhed to us by 
memory. In conſequence we act neceſ- 


ſarily, our action is a conſequence of the 
impulſion which we have received from this 
motive from this object or from this idea, 
which has modified our brain, or diſ- 
poſed our will; when we do not act, it 
is becauſe there comes ſome new cauſe, 
ſome new motive, ſome new idea, which 
| modifies our brain in a different manner, 
which gives it a new impulſion, a new 
will, according to which either it acts or 
its action is ſuſpended. It is thus that the 
fight of an agreeable object, or its idea de- 


termines our will to act to procure it for 
us; but a new object or a new idea an- 


nihilates the effect of the firſt, and pre- 


vents our acting to procure it. Here is 
the mode in which reflexion, experience, 


reaſon, neceſſarily arreſts or ſuſpends the 
actions 
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actions of our will, without this it would 
neceſſarily have followed the firſt impul- 
fions that carried it towards a delirable 
object. In all this we always act accord- 
: ing to neceſſary 8 

When tormented with a Wilen thirſt, 


= figure to myſelf i in idea, or I really per- 5 
ceive a fountain, of which the limpid 
ſtreams can be able to quench my drought, 5 
am I ſufficiently maſter to deſire or not to 
deſire the object that can be capable of 


ſatisfying fo lively a want, in the ſtate in 


which I am? They will agree with me 
without doubt, that it is impoſſible ! 


4A 


ſhould not be willing to ſatisfy it; but they 


will ſay, that if they announce to me in 


this moment that the water which I de- 
fire is poiſoned, in deſpite of my exceſ- 
ſive thirſt, I ſhall not fail to abſtain my- 


ſelf from it, and they have falſely con- 


cluded that I am free. Indeed in the 
ſame manner that thirſt neceſſarily deter- 

mined me to drink, before I knew that 
the water was poiſoned, this new dif- 


covery neceſſarily determines me not to 


drink ; then the defire of conſerving my- 
ſelt, 
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elf, annihilates or ſuſpends the primitive 
impulſion that drought gave to my will; 
this ſecond motive becomes ſtronger than 
the firſt, the fear of death neceſſarily pre- 
vails over the painful ſenſation that thirſt 
made me experience. But you will ſay, 
if the thirſt is very ardent, without re- 
garding the danger, an inconſiderate man 
will be able to riſk drinking this water; 
in this caſe the firſt impulſion will regain 
the aſcendency, and will neceſſarily cauſe 
him to act, ſeeing that it finds itſelf ſtronger 
than the ſecond. Nevertheleſs, in "des 
caſe, whether he drinks of this water, 
or whether he does not drink of it, theſe 
two actions will be equally neceſſary, 
they will be the effect of the motive that 
_ finds itſelf the moſt puiſſant, and which 
acts in the ſtrongeſt manner upon the will. 
This example will ſerve to explain all 
the phænomena of the will. The will, or 
rather the brain, finds itſelf then in the 
ſame ſituation as a bowl, which although 
it has received an impulſion, that drives it 
forward in a ſtraight line, is deranged in its 
direction as ſoon as a force greater than the 


firſt 
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firſt obliges it to change this direction. He 


who drinks the water that they have 


told him is poiſoned appears to us a mad 

man, but the actions of fools are as neceſſary 

as thoſe of the moſt prudent people. The $ 
motives that determine the voluptuary 5 
and the debauchee to riſk their health arc 


as powerful, and their actions are as ne- 
ceſſary, as thoſe which determine the wiſe 


man to manage his. But, you will inſiſt, 
| they can be able to prevail upon a debau- 
chee to change his conduct; this does not 

imply that be iS free, but that they can 

be able to find motives ſufficiently power- 


ful to annihilate the effect of thoſe that acted 
previouſly upon him; and then theſe new 


motives will determine his will, as neceſ- . 
ſarily as the firſt, to the new mode of con- 


duct that he may adopt. 

Whenthe action of the” wil i is dd, 
they ſay that WE DELIBERATE ; this is 
what happens when two motives aft alter- 


nately upon us. To DELIBERATE, is to 


love and hate alternately; it is to be 
ſucceſſively attracted and repelled; it is 
to be moved ſometimes by one motive and 
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ſometimes by another. We only delibe- 


rate when we do not ſufficiently know 


the qualities of the objects that move us, 


or when experience has not ſufficiently 


appriſed us of the effects, more or leſs re- 
mote, that our actions will produce upon 


ourſelves. I would go out to take the 
air, but the weather is uncertain; I deli- 
berate in conſequence; I weigh the dif- 
ferent motives that urge my will alter- 


nately to go out or not to go out; I am 


at length determined by that motive which 
is moſt probable, this removes my inde- 
ciſion, and it neceſſarily carries my will 
either to go out or remain within: this 
motive is always the preſent or diſtant ad- 


vantage that I find in the action to which 


I am perſuaded. 


Our will 1s frequently fulpended be- 


tween two objects, of which the preſence 
or the ideas move us alternately, then we 


wait to act until we have contemplated 
the objects which ſolicit us to different 
actions, or the ideas which they have left 
in our brain. We then compare theſe 


objects or theſe ideas, but even in the time 


I of 
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of deliberation, during the compariſon, 
and theſe alternatives of love or of ha- 
tred, which ſometimes ſucceed each other 


with the utmoſt rapidity, we are not free 


an inftant, the good or the evil that we. 
believe we find ſucceſſively in the objects, 


are the neceſſary motives of theſc momen- _ 
tary wills, of theſe rapid motions of love 


or of fear that we experience as long as our 
_ uncertainty continues. From . e they 
ſee that deliberation | is neceſſary, that un- 
certainty is necelliry, and that whatever 


part we ſhall take, in conſequence of the 


deliberation, it will an neceſſarily be 
that which we have judged, either well or 
ill, muſt e be the moſt ge 


ous for us. 


When the ſoul is e by two motives 
that act alternately upon it, or that modify 
it ſucceſſively, it deliberates; the brain is 
in a ſort of equilibrium, accompanied with 
perpetual oſcillations, ſometimes towards 

one object ſometimes towards another, un- 

til the object that carries it along the moſt 
forcibly, ſhall draw it out of this ſuſpenſe, 
in which conſiſts the indeciſion of our will. 


VoI. II. So But 


of 
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But when the brain is aſſailed at one and 
the ſame time by cauſes equally ſtrong, that 
move it according to their oppolite direc- " 
tions, agreeable to the general law of all 
bodies, when they are ſtruck equally by 
contrary forces, it ſtops, it is in niſu, it can 
neither be able to will nor act, it waits 
until one of the two cauſes that move 
it has obtained ſufficient force to deter- 
mine its will, to attract it in a manner 
that ſhall prevail over the efforts of the 
other cauſe. _ e 
This mechaniſm, ſo ſimple = ſo na- 
| tural, ſuffices to make us underſtand, for 
why uncertainty is painful, and ſuſpence 
always a violent | ſtate for man. The 5 
brain, this organ, ſo delicate and ſo move- 
able, experiences then very rapid m_ 
fic ations that fatigue it, or when it is 
urged in contrary ways, by cauſes _ 8 
powerful, it ſuffers a Kind of compreſſion, 
that prevents it from acting with the ac- 
tivity that is cony enient to it for the con- 
ſervation. of the whole, and to procure 
for it that which is advantageous. This 
mechaniſin explains alſo the irregularity, 
the 
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me inconcluſiveneſs, the inconſtancy of 
men, and accounts to us for their conduct, 
which frequently appears an inexplicable 

myſtery, and which indeed it is in the 
received ſyſtems. In conſulting expe- 
rience, we ſhall find that our Soul is ſub 
mitted to the ſame phyſical laws as the 
material body. If the will of cach in- 
dividual was not, in a given time, moved 
but by a ſingle cauſe or paſſion, nothing 
would be more eaſy than to foreſee his 
actions; but his heart is frequently al- 
failed by contrary motives or powers, 
that act all at once, or ſucceſſively upon 
him. It is then that his brain is either 
pulled in oppoſite directions that fatigue 
it, or elſe it is in a ſtate of compreilion 
that torments it, and which deprives it 
of all activity. Sometimes it is in an in- 
commodious and total inaction, ſometimes 
it is the ſport of the alternative ſhocks that 
it is obliged to experience. Such is, with- 
out doubt, the ſtate in which the man ap- 
pears to find himſelf, in whom a lively 
Paſſion ſolicits him to commit a crime, 
whilſt fear points out to him the danger 


. At 
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attending it. Such alſo is the ſtate of him; 
in whom remorſe prevents his enjoying 
the objects that crime has obtained for 
him, by the continual labours of his dif- 
tracted Soul, &c. 
I the powers or - cauſes, whether exte- 
rior or interior, that act upon the mind of 
man, tend towards different points, his 
Soul or his brain, as well as all bo- 
dies, will take a mean direction between 
the two powers; and, in conſequence of 
the violence with which the ſoul is urged, 
the ſtate of man is ſometimes ſo oajaful 
that his exiſtence becomes troubleſome to 
him; he no longer tends to the conſerva- 
tion of his being; he ſeeks after death as 
a ſanctuary againſt himſelf, and as the only 
remedy to his deſpair; it is thus that we 
ſee men miſerable and diſcontented with 
themſelves, voluntarily deſtroy themſelves, 
whenever life becomes inſupportable to 
them. Man can be able to cheriſh his 
exiſtence only fo long as life holds out 
charms to him ; but when he is wrought 
upon by painful ſenſations, or by contrary 
impulſions, his natural tendency is de- 
ranged ; 
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ranged; he is obliged to follow a new 
route, that conducts him to his end, end 


which it diſplays to him even as a de— 


ſirable good. Here is the manner in which 


we can be able to explain to ourſelves the 


conduct of thoſe melancholy beings whoſe 


vicious temperament, whoſe tortured con— 


ſcience, whoſe chagrin and en, deter- 


mine them ſometimes to renounce life.* _ 


The various and frequently complicated 


forces that act ſucceſſively or fimultane- 
_ ouſly upon the brain of men, and which 
modify them ſo diverſly in the different 
periods of their duration, are the true 

cauſes of the obſcurity -of morals, and of 
the difficulties that we find, when we 
would unravel the concealed ſprings of 


their enigmatical conduct. The heart of 


man is only a labyrinth to us, becauſe we 


See CHAPTER FOURTEENTH, the pains of the mind 
determine men much more than the pains of the body 
to deſtroy themſelves. X thouſand cauſes give a di- 
verſion to the pains of the body, in lieu of which, in 
the uneaſineſs of the mind, the brain is as it were ab- 
forbed in the ideas that eit carries within itſelf. For 
the ſame reaſon, the pleaſures that they call IS TELL EC- 


TA; are the greateſt of all. 


have 
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have very rarely the neceſſary gift of 


tudging ot it; we ſhall ſee then that his 


circumſtances, his inconclufiveneſs, the 
conduct, ridiculous or unexpected, that 
| he holds, are only the effects of mo- 
tives that ſucceſſively determine his will, 


dependent on the frequent variations that 
his machine experiences, and are the ne- 


ceſſary conſequences of the changes that 
ate operated in him. After theſe 
variations, the ſame motives have not al- 
ways the ſame influence upon his will, 
the fame objects have no longer the right 
to pleaſe him, his temperament has 


changed for a moment, or for ever; it 
muſt be of conſequence that his taſtes, his 


will be no kind of uniformity in his conduct, 


delir2s, his patlions will change, and that there 


nor ccrtitude in the effects that we may 
be able to expect. 
Choice does by no means prove the 


tiberty of man; he only delüiberates 


when he does not vet know which to 


— 
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HRIn; he. is tlien in an embarrafsment, 
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terminates when his will is de- 


cided 
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cided by the idea of the greater advan- 


tage he believes he ſhall find in the object 
that he chooſes, or the action that he 


undertakes. From whence we ſee, that 


his choice is neceſſary, fecing that he 
would not determine for an object, or for 
an action, if he did not belicye that he 


ſhould find in it ſome ade antage fer him- 
ſelf. That man might be able to act freely, 


it were needful that he could be able to 
will or chooſe without motive, or that he 
could be able to prevent motives from 
acting upon his will. Action being al- 
ways an effect of the will, once determined, 
and the will not being able to be deter- 


mined but by the motive, which is not in 


our . it lows that we are never 


own e will, and that confequen 


we never act freely. They have 8 & 
that we were free, becauſe we had a wil U 


and the power of chooling, but they 
have not paid attention, that our wi [ 
moved by cauſes independent 
inherent in our Organization, on 


belong to the nature of the beings 
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move us“. Am I the maſter of willing 
not to withdraw my hand, when I fear! 
- ſhall be burnt? or am I the maſter of 
: taking away from fire the property that. 
makes me fear it? am I the maſter of not 
chooſing by preference a meſs of meat 
that I know to be agreeable or analogous 
to my palate, and of not preferring it to 
that which I know to be difagreeable 
or dangerous? It is always according to 
my ſenſations, and my own peculiar ex- 
perience, or my ſuppolitions, that I judge 
of things, well or ill, but whatever may be 
my judgment, it depends neceſſarily upon 
my mode of feeling habitual or momen- 
* Man paſſes a great part of his life without even. 
_ willing. His will attends the motives that determine it. 
If a man was to render an exact account of every 
thing that he does each day, from his riſing in the 
morning, to his laying down at night to fleep, he would 
find that all his actions have not been in. the leaſt vo- 
luntary, and that they have been mechanical, habitual, 
determined by cauſes that he was not able to foreſee, 
and to which be was obliged, or allured to acquieſce. 
He would diſcover that the motive of his labours—of 
his ainuſements—otf his diſcourſes—of his thoughts, : 
&c. have been neceſlary, and have evidently eit ther 
ſeduced him or drawn him along. 


x 
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' tary, and upon the qualities that I find, 
and which exiſt in deſpite of me, in the 
cauſe that moves me, or which my mind 


ſuppoſes to move me. 
All the cauſes which act upon the will, 


muſt have acted upon us in a manner fut- 
fiently marked to give us ſome ſenſation, 


ſome perception, ſome idea, whether com- 
plete OT incomplete, vw hether true or falle. 


As ſoon as my will is determined, I muſt have 
felt either ſtrongly or feebly, without which 
1 ſhould be determined without motive, 


Thus to ſpeak exactly, there are no cauſes _ 
that are truly INDIFFERENT to the will : 
however feeble the impultions may be that 


we receive, whether On tne part of the 


objects themſelves, whether on the part of 
their images or ideas; as ſoon as our will 


acts, theſe impulſions have been cauſes ſuf⸗ 


ficient to determine it. In conſequence of 
a ſlight and feeble impulſion we thalt will 
feebly, it is this weakneſs in our will that 
they have called IN DIF FEREN CE. Our 


brain perceives with difficulty the motion 


that it has feceived, it acts in confequeiice 
with leſs vigour to obtain or to remove the 
. 0 hies 


. 
# 
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= or the idea that has modified it. I 


the impulſion had been ſtrong the will 
would be ſtrong, and it would have made 


us act vigorouſly to obtain or to remove 
the object that ſhould appear to us, either | 


very agrecable or very incommodious. 
They have believed that man was free, 


becauſe they have imagined that his foul 


could at will recall its ideas, which ſome- 


times ſufficed to give a check to his moſt 
violent deſires.“ It is thus that the idea 
of a remote evil ſometimes prevents us 
from giving ourſelves up to an actual and 


| preſent good. It is thus that a remem- 
brance, an inſenſible and flight modifica- 


tion of our brain, nts at each in- 
ſtant the real objects that act upon our 
will. But we are not the maſters of recal- 


ling to ourſelves our ideas at will - thei 
aſſociation is independent of us; they are 


without our knowledge, and in deſpite of 
us arranged in our brain; they have made 


there an impreſſion more or leſs profound, 
our memory itſeit N upon our orga- 


® ST, AUGUSTINE ſays, nen enim cuiqua m in 2 pete bi A 
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nization, its fidelity depends upon the ha- 


bitual or momentary ſtate in which we 


find ourſelves; and when our will is vigo- 


TT rouſly determined by ſome object or idea 5 


that excites in us a very lively paſſion, the 
i objects or the ideas that could be able to 

arreſt us diſappear from our mind; then 
we ſhut our eyes to the preſent dangers 
that menace us, or of which the idea 
ought to make us forbear, we march 
| headlong towards the object that hur- 
ries us on; reflexion cannot be able to 


operate any way upon us; we fee nothing 


but the object of our Abe and the ſa- 
lutary ideas that could be able to ſtop us, 
do not preſent themſelves to us, or do not 
preſent themſelves but too feebly or too 
late to prevent us from acting. Such is 
the caſe of all thoſe who, blinded by ſome _ 
| ſtrong paſſion, are not in a ſtate to recall to 
the mſelves the motives of which the idea 
alone ought to make them forbear; the trou- 
ble in which they are, prevents them from 
judging ſoundly—from foreſeeing the conſe- 
quence of their actions from applying their 
experience—from making uſe of their reaſon, 
= D2 Operations 
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our brain is no more capable, in conſe- 
- quence of the momentary delirium that it 


experiences, than our hand is capable f 
writing whilſt we are taking violent ex- - 


erci iſe. 


and the modifications that our machine re- 


ceives independantly of our will. From 
whence we are obliged to conclude that 
our thoughts- our reflexions—our manner 


of ſeeing—of feeling—of judging—of com- 


bining ideas, cannot be able to be either 
Weine or free. In a word, our ſoul is 
not miſtreſs of the motion that is excited 
in it, nor of repreſenting to itſelf when 
wanted, the images or the ideas which can 


be able to counterbalance the impulſions 


that it receives elfewhere. Here is the 


reaton why in a paſſion we ceaſe to rea- 


{on ; reaion is as impoſſible to be heard 


then, 25 it is in an extacy or in drunkenneſs. 
The wicked are never more than men 
X SS drunk 


operations that ſuppoſe a jultneſs in the 
manner of aſſociating our ideas, of which 


Our modes of thinking are neceſſarily 
determined by our modes of being; they 
depend then on our natural organization, 


nr — — 8 
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k drunk or mad; if they reaſon, it is not 
). tranquillity is eee in the 

J machine, and then the tardy idcas . 


preſent themſelves to their mind, permit 
them to ſee the conſequence of their ac- 
þ tions, ideas that bring on them that trou- 
1 ble which they have de -ſignatcd under the 
name of SHAME, REGRET, REMORSE. 
tile errors. of the philoſophers on the 
liberty of man, has ariſen from their Fes -- 
garding his will as the primum mobile or 
frſt mover of his actions, and of which, for 
want of recurring further back, they 
have not ſeen the multiplied and compli- 
|. BEES cated cauſes, that independantly of him 
: give motion to this will itſelf, or Which dif- 
poſe and modify the brain, whilſt he is 
1 purely paſſive e in the motion that he receives. 


— — 


Am I the maſter of not deſiring an object 


—— - ——, — 7” 
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* 


that appears deſirable to me? No, with- 
out doubt you will ſay ; but you are the 
maſter of reſiſting your deſire, if you re- 
fleet upon the confequences. But am Þ} 
the maſter of reflecting on theſe co1.{c- 
quences, when my Soul 1s hurried a long by 


2 very In 'ely paſſion that depends upo! 
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my natural organization, and the cauſes 
that modify it? fs it in my power to add 
to theſe conſequences all the weight ne- 
ceſſary to counterbalance my deſire? Am 
J the matter of preventing the qualities 
that render an object deſirable to me from 
reſiding in it? You ought to have learnt, 
they will tell me, to reſiſt your paſſions 
and to contract the habit of putting a 


curb on your defires. I agree to it with- 


out any difficulty. But I reply, has my 


Nature been ſuſceptible of being thus 
modified; my boiling blood, my unruly 


imagination, the fire that circulates in 
my .veins, have they permitted me to 
make and to apply true experience in the 
moment when I wanted it? And 


when my temperament had rendered me 
capable, education, example, the ideas 
with which they have inſpired me in early 
life, have they been ſuitable to make 
me contract the habit of repreſſing my de- 
fires? All theſe things have they not 
rather contributed to - male me ſearch 
after and defire thoſe objects. which you 
tell me I ought to reit? You will have 


me; 
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me, ſays the AMBITIOUS, re! 5ſt my paſſion. ? 


have they not repea:ed to me, without 


ceaſing, that rank, honours, power are 
; deſirable advantages? Have I not ſeen 
my fellow citizens envy them, the nobles. 
of my country facrifice every thing to 
: obtain them? In the ſocie ty in WI ich 1 
hve, am I not obliged to feel, that if i am 
deprived. of theſe advantages, I muſt 


expect to languith in contempt and cringe 


under oppreſſion? You will forbid me, 
ſays the MISER, to love money and to ſeek 


after the means of acquiring it? Alas! 
does not every thing tell me, that in this 


world money is the greateſt of bleſſings, 


that it is ſufficient to render me happy? 


In the country thai I inhabit, do I not fee 
all my fellow citizens covetous of riches, 


and but little ſcrupulous upon the means 
of procuring them? As ſoon as they 


are enriched by thoſe means which you 


cenſure, are they not cherithed, conſidered, 
and reſpected ? By what a1 thority then 
do you defend me from amaſſing treaſure 
by the fame means that I ſee approved 


Dy the 8 although vou call them 


4 ſordid 
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fordid and criminal? You will have me 


then renounce my happineſs? Lou pre- 
tend, favs the YOLUPTUARY, that I ſhould 
reſiſt my defires ? But am I the maſter of 
my temperament, that unceaſingly invites 


me to pleaſure? You call my pleaſures 


drſoracetul? But in the country that 1 


live in, 1 ſee. men the moſt diſſipated, fre- 
quently enjoying the moſt diſtinguithed 

ank; I fee no one aſhamed of the adul- 
tery but the huſband that it has outraged ; 
I ſee men make trophies of their debau- 


cheries, and of their libertiniſm. You 
adviſe me to put a curb on my paſſions, 
 fays the cCHOLERIC MAN, and to reſiſt the 


de 1 — of revenging myſelf? But I cannot 


conquer my Nature; ; and beſide, in ſociety 


I shall infallibly be diſhonoured, if I do not 


waſh out in the blood of my fellow crea- 


ture the injuries I have received. You 
recommend to me, mildneſs and indul- 
gence for the opinions of my fellow men, 
Will ſay the ZEALOUS ENTHUSIAST? > But my 
temperament is violent; I a ardently love 


my God; they affure me that zeal is 
_ plealing to him, and that ſapguinary and 


nhuman 
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| human perſecutors have been his friends ; 
I wiſh by the fame means to render 
myſelf agreeable in his eyes. 

In a word, the actions of men are 
never free; they are always the neceſ- | 
ſary conſequence of their temperament, 
of their received ideas, of the notions, 
true or falſe, that they have formed to 
themſelves of happineſs, in ſhort, of their 
opinions ſtrengthened by example, by 
education, by daily experience. We 
ſee ſo many crimes upon the earth, only be- 


::.-.-onnle every thing conſpires to render 


men criminal and vicious; their religions 
| —their governments—their education, the 
examples that they have under their 
eyes, irreſiſtibly drive them on to evil; 
morals then in vain preaches virtue to 
them, which is only a painful facrifice 
of happineſs in thoſe ſocieties where vice 
and crimes are perpetually crowned, eſ- 
teemed, recompenced, and where the 
moſt dreadful diſorders are only puniſhed 
in thoſe who are too weak to have the 
right of committing them with impunity. 
Society chaſtiſes in the lower orders. 
"You: .. Fm 
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| thoſe exceſſes that it reſpects in the 


higher ranks of life, and frequently it has 
the injuſtice to decreedeath to thoſe, whom 


the public prejudices that it maintains, 
have rendered criminal. 


Man is not free then, in any one inſtant. 


of his life ; he is neceſlarily guided at 


each ſtep by the advantages real or ficti- 


tious that he attaches to the objects that 


excite his paſſions. Theſe paſſions are 


neceſſary in a Being that tends unceaſingly 85 


towards happineſs; their energy is neceſ- 
fary, lince they depend on his tempera- 
ment; his temperament is neceſlary, 
hnce. it depends on the ea elements 


that enter into his compoſition : the modifi- 


cations of this temperament are neceſſary, 
lince they are the idfallible and inevitable 
conſequences of the mode in which phy- 


fical and moral beings inceſſantly act upon 


us. 


if they propoſe to ſome one to move or 
not to move the hand, an action in the 


number 


In deſpite of theſe proofs, ſo clear, of 
the ' non-liberty of man, they will yet 
inſiſt perhaps, and they will tell us, that 
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| number of thoſe that we call INDIFFERENT, 
he appears evidently the maſter of chooſ- 
ing, which proves that he is free. I reply 
that in this example the man for ſome 
action that he is reſolved to do, does 
not by any means prove his liberty; the 
deſire of ſhewing his liberty, excited by 
the diſpute, becomes then a neceſſary 
motive that decides his will for the one 
or the other of theſe motions ; that which 
deludes him, or that which perſuades _ 
him that he is free in this moment, is 
that he does not diſcern the true motive 
that makes him act, this is the deſire of 
convincing me. If in the heat of the 
_ diſpute, he inſiſts and demands, am I not 


the maſter of throwing myſelf out of the 


window ? | ſhall tell him no, and that 
whilſt he ſhall conſerve his reaſon, there is 
not a probability that the defire of prov- 


ing to me his liberty, will become a mo- 


tive ſufficiently powerful to make him 


ſacrifice his life: if my adverſary, not- 
withſtanding this, did throw himſelf out of 


the window, to prove to me that he 1 


free, I ſhould not conclude that he 3 


freel 5 
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treely in this, but that it was "the. vio- 
lence of his temperament that car- 
_ ried him to this folly. Madneſs is a ſtate 
that depends upon the heat of the blood, 
and not upon the will. A fanatic, or an 
hero braves death as neceſſarily as a man 
more phlegmatic, or as a coward flies 


from it“. 


They tell us that Whores is the abſence. : 
of thoſe obſtacles that can be able to op- 
poſe themſelves to our actions, or the exer- 
There is no difference between a man that is 

7 thrown out of the window, and a man that throws 
| himſelf out of the window, ſave only that the impul- 

ſion that acts upon the firſt, comes from without, and 
that the impulſion that determines the fall of the ſe- 
cond, comes from within his own peculiar machine. 

Murius Scavorl.a, who held his hand in the fire 

| was as neceſſitated by the interior motives that urged 

him to this ſtrange action, as if ſtrong men had held 
his arm. Pride, the deſire of braving his enemy, of 


aſtoniſhing him, of intimidating him, deſpair, &c. 
were the inviſible chains that held him bound in the 


fire. The love of glory, enthuſiaſm for their country in 
like manner, obliged Coprus and Decivs to devote 
themſelves for their fellow citizens. The Indian 


CaLanus, and the philoſopher PER EOGRIN Us, were 


equally obliged to burn themſelves, by the deſire of 
exciting the aſtoniſhment of the Grecian aſſembly. 
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ciſe of our faculties: they will pretend 


that we are free every time that in making 
uſe of theſe faculties they operate the ef- 
fect that we had propoſed to ourſelves. 
But to reply to this objection, it is ſuffici- 
ent to conſider that it does not depend 
upon us, to place or to take away the ob- 
ſtacles that determine us or arreſt us; the 1 
motive that cauſes us to act is no more in 
our power than the obſtacle that ſtops us, 


whether this motive or this obſtacle may 


be within ourſelves or exterior to " I: 
am not maſter of the thought that comes 
into my mind and determines my will; this 
thought is excited in me by reaſon of ſome 

cauſe independent of myſelf. 


To undeceive ourſelves of the ſy ſtem of the 


liberty of man, the queſtion is fimply to 
recur to the motive that determines His 


will, and we ſhall always find that this 
motive is out of his power. You ſay that 


in conſequence of an idea that is born in 
your mind you act freely if you encounter 


no obſtacles. But what is it that gives 
birth to this idea in your brain? Were 
you the maſter of preventing it from pre- 

 lenting 
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fenting itſelf or from renewing itſelf in 
pour brain? This idea, does it not de- 
pend upon objects that ſtrike you exteri- 
orly in deſpite of you, or upon cauſes that, 


without your knowledge, act within your- 


ſelf, and modify your brain? Can you pre- 
vent your eyes caſt without deſign upon 
any object whatever from giving you the 


idea of this object, and from moving your 


brain? You: are not more maſter of the _ 
obſtacles; they are the neceſſary effects of 
cauſes either exiſting interiorly or exteriorly 
of you, theſe cauſes always act by reaſon 
of their properties. A man inſults a cow- 
ard, this neceſſarily irritates himſelf againſt 
him, but his will cannot be able to van- 


quiſh the obſtacle that cowardice places 


to the accompliſhment of his deſires, be- 
cauſe his natural conformation, which does 
not depend upon himſelf, prevents him 
from having courage. In this caſe the 


coward is inſulted. in defpite of himſelf, 
and. obliged againſt his will to patiently 


y 
8 


Hrook the inſult that is given him. 
The pärtiſans of the ſyſtem of liberty, 
appear to have always confounded con- 
4 85 ſtraint 
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firaint with a We believe 


we act 
freely every time-that we do not fee any 


thing that places obſtacles to our actions; 
we do not feel that the motive that cauſcs 
us to will is always neceffary and indepen- 
dent of ourſelves. A priſoner loaded with 
_ trons is compelled to remain in priſon, but 
he is not free not to have the deſire to fave 
- himſelf; his chains prev ent him from acting, 
but they do not prevent him from willing ;he 
will fave himfelf if they loofe his chains; 
but he will not ſave himſelf freely; fear or 
the idea of puniſhment arc tor him neceſ- 
ſary motives. 
Man may then be able to ceaſe being 
conſtrained, without being at liberty foe 
that reaſon; in whatever manner he acts 
he acts neceſſarily according to the motives 


pared to a heavy body, that finds itſelf ar- 
reſted in its fall by any obſtacle Whatever; 


that determine him. He may be com- 


take away this obſtacle, and the body will 


follow its motion or will continue to fall; 


will they ſay that this body is free to fall!? 


Its deſcent, is it not the neceflary coi of 


1 


4 
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ous man ſubmitted to the laws of his coun- 
try, even though they were unjuſt, would not 
fave himſelf from his priſon, of which the 
doors were open to him, but in this he = 
did not act freely; the inviſible chains of 


opinion, of decorum, of reſpect for the 
laws, even when they were iniquitous, the 
fear of tarniſhing his glory, kept him in 


his priſon, and were motives ſufficiently 
powerful with this enthuſiaſt for virtue, 
to make him wait death with tranquillity ; 
it was not in his power to ſave himſelf, 
becauſe he could not be able to bring 
himſelf to depart an inſtant from thoſe 
principles to which his mind was accuſ- 
| tomed. | 


Men, they tell us, frequently act againſt 


their inclination, from whence they have 


concluded, that they are free ; this con- 
eluſion is very falſe; when they appear 


to act againſt their inclination, they are 
determined to it by ſome motive ſuffici- 
ently powerful to vanquith their inch- 
nation. A lick man, with the view of 
being cured, arrives at the conquering 


his repugnance to the moſt diſguſting reme- 
dies; 
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1 the fear of pain or of death be- 
comes then a neceſſary motive; conſe- 
quently this ſick man does not - By any 
means act freely. 


When we ſay that man is not free, 


we do not pretend to compare him to a 


body ſimply moved by an impulſive cauſe ; _ 
= HO within himſelt cauſes inherent 
„ bis being, he . moved Dy: 


Interior organ which has its own 1 
laws, and which is neceſſarily determined, 
in conſequence of ideas, of perceptions, 


of ſenſations that it receives from exterior 


Objects. As the mechaniſm of theſe per- 
ceptions, of theſe ſenſations, and the man- 
nerin which theſe ideas engrave themſelves 

in our brain, are not known to us, for 

Want of being able to unravel all theſe 


motions, for want of perceiving the chain 
of the operations of our Soul, or the mo- 


tive principle that acts within us, we ſup- 
| poſe it free, which literally tranſlated, 


lignifies that it moves itſelf by itſelf, that 5 


it determines itſelf without cauſe; or 


rather that which ſhoald ſay that we are 


ignorant how and for Why it acts in the 


Vol. II. 1 manner 
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manner it does. It is true they tell 


us the Soul enjoys an activity which is 


peculiar to itſelf; I conſent to it, but it 


is certain that this activity would never 


diſplay itſelf, if ſome motive or cauſe 
did not put it in a condition to exerciſe 
itſelf; at leaſt they will not pretend that 


the soul can be able to love or hate, 


without having been moved, without 


knowing the objects, without having ſome 


idea of their qualities. Gunpowder has, 


without doubt, a particular activity, but 


it will neyer diſplay itſelf, if they do not 


apply fire to it, that ſhall oblige it to exer- 


cCiſe itſelf. 


It is the great complication of our 


motion, it is the variety of our actions, 
it is the multiplicity of cauſes that move 


us; whether at one and the ſame time, 


or ſucceſſively and without interruption, 


which perſuades us that we are free. If 


all the motions of man were ſimple; if 
the cauſes that move us did not con- 


found themſelves, were diſtin; if our 


machine was leſs complicated, we ſhould 


cauſe 
4 
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ſee that all our actions are neceſlary, be- 
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2. we thould be able to recur inſtantly. 


to the cauſe that made us att. A man 


that ſhould be always obliged to go to- 


__ wards the weſt, would always go on 


that ſide, but he would feel extremely 


well, that he did not g0 freely. If we 
had another ſenſe, as. our actions or 

our motions, augmented by a fixth, 
N would be ſtill more 5 varied and 
x more complicated, we ſhould believe our- 
ſelves ſtill more free than we do with 
five ſenſes. 


It is then for want of recurring to the 
cauſes that move us; it is for want of 


being able to analyze and decompoſe 


the complicated motions that take place 


in us that we believe ourſelves free ; it 


is only upon our ignorance that they 


found this ſentiment ſo profound, and 


yet ſo deceitful, that we have of our liberty, 


and which they produce to us, as a ſtriking 


proof of this pretended liberty. If for 
a little, each man was willing to examine 


his own peculiar aCtions, to ſearch their true 


motives, to diſcover the concatenation, he 
would remain convinced, that the ſenti- 


Ea ment 
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ment which he has of his natural liberty; 
is a chimera that experience muſt ſpeedily 

deſtroy. 
Nevertheleſs we muſt avow, that the 


1 885 multiplicity and the diverſity of the cauſes 


that act upon us frequently without our 
knowledge, renders it impoſſible, or at 
leaſt extremely difficult, to recur to the 
true principles of our own peculiar actions, 

and again much leſs of the actions of others: 

they ee depend upon cauſes ſo 
fugitive, ſo diſtant from their effects, that 

appear to have ſo little analogy and re- 
lation with them, that it requires a fin- 
_ gular ſagacity to be able to diſcover them. 
Here is what renders the ſtudy of the 
moral man ſo difficult; here is the reaſon 


why his heart is an abyſs, of which fre- 


quently we cannot fathom the depth. 
We are then obliged to content ourſelves 
with a knowledge of the general and 
neceſſary laws, that regulate the human 
Heart; in the individuals of our ſpecies 
they are the fame, and never vary but in 
conſequence of the organization that is pe- 
guliar to them, and the modifications 
that 
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that they experience, which are not, and 
cannot be able to be rigorouſly the 
fame. It ſuffices for us to know, that 
by his eſſence, mankind tends to con- 


ſerve himſelf, and to render his exiſtence 


happy; this granted, whatever may be 
his actions, we can never deceive our- 
ſelves upon their motives, when we re- 
cur to this firſt principle; to this general 
and neceſſary motive- power of all our 
wills. Man, for want of reaſon and 
experience deceives | himſelf, without 
doubt, frequently upon the means of 
arriving at this end; or elſe the means 
that he employs are unpleaſant to us, becauſe 
they are prejudicial to ourſelves ; or in 
ſhort, the means of which he avails him 
| ſelf, appear to us irrational; becauſe 955 
remove him ſometimes from the end 
which he would approach himſelf; but 


whatever may be theſe means, they have 


always neceffarily and invariably for 


object an exiſting or imaginary happi— 


neſs ; durable or tranſitory, analogous to 
his mode of being, of feeling, and ot 
_ thinking. It is from having miſtaken 


thi 
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this truth, that the greater part of the 
moral philoſophers, have made rather the 
romance than the hiſtory of the human 
Re they have attributed his actions 
fictitious cauſes, and have not 
Paſt known the neceſſary motives of his 
conduct, Politicians and legiſlators have 
been in the ſame ſtate of ignorance, or 
elſe impoſtors have found it much ſhorter 
to 15 employ | imaginary motive- powers, | 
than thoſe which had exiſtence ; they have 
rather loved to make men trenable under 
incommodious phantoms, than to guide 
them to virtue by the road of happineſs, 
ſo conformable to the NY defires of 


their Soul. So true it is, that error ; 
can never be able to 7, uſetul to the 1 
human ſpecies. 1 ; 
However it may be, in natural philoſo- 

phy we fee or we believe we ſee, much 

more diſtinctly the neceſſary reaſon of ef- 

fects with their cauſes than in the human 

heart. At leaſt we ſee in it ſenſible cauſes 
produce conitantly ſenfible effects, always 4 
the fame, when the circumſtances. are q ; 
alike. After this we. do 101 heſitate to 4 

took 3 
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look upon phyſical effects as neceſſary, 


whilſt we refuſe to acknowledge neceſſity 
in the acts of the human will, which they 
have, without juſt foundation, attributed to 
a motive-power acting by its own peculiar 
energy, capable of modifying itſelf without 
the concurrence of exterior cauſes, and 
diſtinguiſhed from all the material and phy- 
ſical beings. _ Acricv LTURE is founded 
upon the alfarance which experience gives 
us of being able to force the earth, cul- 
tivated and ſown in a certain manner, when 
it has otherwiſe the requiſite qualities, 
to furniſh us with GRAIN or With FRUITS, 
neceſſary for our ſubfiſtence, or pleaſing 
to our ſenſes. If they would conſider things 
without prejudice, they would ſee that in 


morals, education is nothing elfe than the 


AGRICULTURE OF THE MIND, and that, 
like the earth, by reaſon of its natural diſ- 
poſitions, of the culture that they give it, 
the fruits with which they ſow it, the ſea- 
ſons more or leſs favourable that conduct 
it to maturity, we are aſſured that the ſoul 


will produce vice or virtue, MORAL FRUITS, 


uſeful or hurtful to ſoc! ety: - Morals is 
the 
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the ſcience of the relations that ſubſiſt 
between the minds, the wills, and the 
actions of men, like as GEOMETRY is the 
ſcience of the relations that are between 


bodies. Morals would be a chimera, and 


would have no certain principles if they 
did not found it upon the knowledge of 


the motives that muſt neceſſarily % 2 


influence upon the human will, and de- 
te *rmine the actions of men. 1 
If in the moral world, as well as in 


the phyſical world, a cauſe, of which the 
action is not diſturbed is neceſſarily fol- 
lowed by its effect, a reaſonable edu- 


cation, founded upon truth, wiſe 


laws, honeſt principles, inſpired in their 
youth, virtuous examples, the eſteem and 


the recompences accorded to merit and 
to good attions, the ſhame, the contempt, 
the rigorous ch aſtiſement, attached to vice 


and crime, are cauſes that would ne- 
ceſſarily act upon the will of men, that 


_would determine the greater number to 
Mew virtue amongſt themſelves. But if 
religion, politics, example, public opinion, 


labour to render men wick: ed and vicious; 


8 
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if they ſtifle and render uſeleſs, the good 


principles that their education has given 


them; if this education itſelf only ſerves 


to fil! them with vice, with prejudice, = 


with falſe and dangerous opinions; "© 


only kindles in them _ paſſions incommo- 
dious for themfelves and for others, it 


muſt be of all neceſſity that the wills of 
the greater number, determine them to 
evil“. Here is, without doubt, from 


whence comes the univerſal corruption of 
which the moral philoſophers complain 


with great juſtice, without ever ſhewing 


us the cauſes as true as they are neceſ- 


* Many authors have felt the importance of a good 


education, but they have not felt that a good education 
was incompatible and totally impoſſible with the 
SUPERSTITIONS of men, that commences by rendering 


their minds falſe; with the ARBITRARY GOVERNMENTS, 
that render them mean, contemptible, ſervile, and 
cringing, and which fear that they ſhould be en- 


lightened; with the Laws, which are but too frequently 


contrary to EQUITY 3 with the RECEIVED cusrous, 


which are contrary to good ſenſę; with the pusrLic 
- oPINION, unfavorable to virtue; with the incapacity. 


or MASTERS, who are only in a ſtate to communicate 


to their ſcholars the falſe idea*, with which they 


are themſelves infected!“ 


Vor. II. G 3 farv. 
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1 1 fary. They look for them to human Na- 
A | ture; they ſay it is corrupted*; they 
i : blame man for loving himſelf, and for 
| ſeeking after his happineſs ; they pretend 

1 | that he muſt have 8UPERNATURAL A8818— 
TANCE, to be enabled to do good; and 
in deſpite of this liberty which they at- 
tribute to him, they aſſure us that it is 
neceſſary to have nothing leſs than the au- 
thor of Nature himſelf to deſtroy the 
wicked deſires of his. heart: but alas ! 
this agent ſo powerful, can himſelf do 
nothing againſt the unhappy propenſities, 
which in the fatal conſtitution of things, 
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* This is a very prejudicial doctrine, which 
ſhews us our Nature as corrupted, and which pretends 
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that it needs a grace from Heaven to make it good. 
It tends neceſſarily to diſcourage men, to throw them 
into fluggiſhneſs or deſpair, in waiting for this grace. 
Men would always have this grace, if they were well 8 
educated and governed. It is a ſtrange ſyſtem f 7 
morals, this of the TR EOTOGIANSs, that attributes all 
moral evil to an original ſin, and all the good that we 
do to the pardon of it. We muſt not be ſurpriſed to 
ſee, that a moral ſyſtem, founded upon ſuch ridiculous. 
hypotheſes, is of no efficacy. See the sEconD PART 
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the moſt vigorous motive-powers give to 
the wills of men, and againſt the unhappy 
directions that they give to their natural 
paſſions. They repeat to us inceſſantly 
to reſiſt theſe paſſions ; they deſire us to 


ſtifle them, and to annihilate them in our 


heart: do they not ſee that they are ne- 
ceſſary, that they are inherent in our 
8 that they are uſeful to our con- 


ſervation, ſince they have only for object ; 


to avoid that which can be able to injure 
us, and to procure for us that which can 
be able to be advantageous to our being? 
In ſhort, do they not foe that theſe paſſions 
well directed, that is to fay, carried 
towards objects that are truly intereſting 
to ourſelves and to others, would neceſſarily 


contribute to the real and permanent 
well-being of ſociety. The paſſions of 
men are like fire, which is equally neceſſary 


to the wants of lite, and capable of pro- 


ducing the moſt terrible and inghttul 
ravages and devaſtation ®*. 


* The Th EOLOGIANS thenefelves have felt the necet_ 
fity of the paſſions, /ce a book of FATHER SENAULT. 


ch,, has for title, or THE USE OF THE PASSIONS. 
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Every thing becomes an impulſion for 
the will; word frequently ſuffices to 
modity a man for the whole courſe of his 
life, and to decide for ever his propenſi- 
ties. An infant if he has burnt his 
finger, by having approached it too 
cloſe to a bougie, is warned for 
ever that he ought to abſtain himſelf 
from a ſimilar temptation. A man once 
puniſhed and deſpiſed for having com- 
mitted a diſhoneſt action, is not tempted 
to continue it. Under whatever point 
of view we ebe der man, we never ſee 
him act but after the impulſions that have 
been given to his will, whether by phy- 
ſical cauſes, or whether by other wills. 
The particular organization decides the 


S 


nature of theſe impulſions; Souls act 
upon Souls that are analogous, inflamed 
and fiery imaginations act upon ſtrong 
paſſions, and upon imaginations eaſy to be 
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inflamed; the ſurpriſing progreſs of en- 
thuſiaſm, the hereditary propagation of 
ſuperſtition, the tranſmiſſion of religious 
errors from race to race, the ardour with 
which they ſeize on | the marvellous, are 
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effects as neeeſſary as thoſe Which reſult 


from the action and re- action of bodies. 
In deſpite of the ideas, ſo gratuitous, that 


men have formed to themſelves of their 
; pretended liberty; in deſpite of the illuſi- 


ons of this pretended INTIMATE. SENSE, 


which maugre their experience, perſuades _ 
them that they are maſters of their will, 
all their inſtitutions are really founded 
upon neceſſity; in this, as in an infinity 
of occaſions, ps throws aſide ſpecula- 
tion. Indeed if they did not ſuppoſe 
in certain motives which they preſent to 
mankind, the neceſſary power to deter- 

mine their will, to arreſt their paſſions, to 


direct them towards an end, to modify 
them, of what uſe would be the faculty of 
ſpeech? What benefit could they be able 


to promiſe themſelves from education; fron) 


legiſlation, from morals, even from r eligion 
elf? What does education, fave, give 


the firſt impulſions to the will of men, make 
them contract habits, oblige them to per- 


ſiſt in them, furniſh them motives, true or 
falſe, to act after a certain manner? V hen 


A father menaces his ſon with punithment, 


* 
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or promiſes him a recompenſe, is he not 
convinced that theſe things will act upon 
his will? What does legiſlation, ſave, — 
ſent to the citizens, of which a nation is 
compoſed, the motives that it ſuppoſes ne- 
ceſſary to determine them to perform ſome 
actions, and to abſtain themſelves from per- 
forming ſome others? What is the object 
of morals, if it is not to ſhew men that 
their intereſt exacts that they ſhould re- 
preſs their momentary paſſions, in view of 
a well- being more true and laſting 
than that which the gratification of their 
tranſitory deſires can be able to procure 
for them? Religion in all countries, does it 
not ſuppoſe the human ſpecies, and the en- 
tire of nature, ſubmitted to the irreſiſtible 
will of a neceſſary Being, who regulates 
their condition after the eternal laws of 
immutable wiſdom? This God whom men 
adore, is he not the abſolute maſter of their 
deſtiny? Is it not him who chooſes and 
who rejects? The menaces and the promiſes. 
that religion ſubſtitutes to the true mo- 
tive-powers that a reaſonable policy ought 
to employ, are they not themſelves founded 
upon 
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meras muſt neceſſarily N upon men, 


vellous. In mort this Weaeſe ent Divinity, 
who calls his creatures into exiſtence, does 
he not force them, without their know- 
ledge, and in deſpite of themſel lues, to play 
a part, from whence may retult their hap- 
pineſs or their eternal miſery.“ 


5 upon fataliſm ; amoneſt the 6zEExs they ſuppoſed that 
men were puniſhed for their neceſſary faults,? as we 


' mitted crimes predicted by the oracles. The caxts- 
- TIANS, have made vain etiects to juitify the Divinity, 


TI NATION, a doctrine by which the chriſtians re-enter 
into the ſyſtem of fatality. The ſyſtem of GRACE, 


he pleaſes. RELIGION, in all countries, has no other 


who decides arbitrarily the deſtiny of his creatures. 


as falſe and dangerous, do not fee that the FALL ob 
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upon the idea of the effects, that theſe chi- 


who are ignorant, tearful, eacer of the mar- 


* All! RELIGION 1s viſibly and inconteſtibly founded 
can ſee in ORESTES, in MDIPUS, &c. who only com- 


in throwing the faults of men upon the FREE-WILL,. 
which cannot be able to conciliate itſelf with pREDES- 


cannot be able to draw them out of this difficulty, ſeeing | 
that 60D does not give his grace, but to t hoſe whom 
foundation, than the fatal decrees of an irreſiſtible Being 


All the Theological hypotheſes turn upon this point, 
and the n who regard the ſyſtem ef fatalifiu 


ANGELS, ORIGINAL str, the SYSTEM Or PREDE3TINA- 
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5 EDucAaTION is only then neceſſity 
ſhewn to children. LEcisLATION is ne- 
ceſſity ſhewn to the members of the body 
politic. MorarLs is the neceſſity of the 
relations that ſubſiſt between men, ſhewn 
to reaſonable beings. In ſhort RELIGION 
is the law of a neceſſary being or neceſſity 
ſhewn to ignorant and puſillanimous men. 
In a word, in every thing that they are, 
men grant NECESSITY, when they be- 
lieve they have for them certain experi- 
ence, and PROBABILITY, when they do 
not know the neceſſary connexion of cauſes 
with their effects; ; they would not act as 
they do, if they were not convinced, or 
if they did not preſume they were, that 
certain effeets will neceſſarily follow the 
actions that they commit. The morar 
. preaches reaſon, becauſe 
e believes it neceſſary to men; the H- 
' LOSOPHER writes, becauſe he preſumes that 


TRUTH muſt neceſſarily prevail fooner or 


later over FALSHOOD ; the THEOLOGIAN 
and ihe LYRANT, neceſſarily hate and 


ELECT, XC. invincibly prove that religion 1 15 4 true fata- 
31110, 


perſecute 
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perſecute reaſon and truth, becauſe they 
judge them to be prejudicial to their in- 
tereſts; the ſovereign, who by his laws 

terrifies crimes, and who again more fre- 
quently renders them uſeful and neceſſary, 
preſumes that the motive-power that he 
employs, will ſuffice to keep his ſubjects 
within bounds. All reckon equally upon 
the power, or upon the neceſſity of the 
motives that they make uſe of, and flatter 
themſelves either with, or without reaſon, 
that they will have an influence upon the 

conduct of men. Their education W 
commonly ſo bad, or fo inefficacious, be- 
cauſe it is regulated by prejudic : or 
when it is good, it is very ſpe dily con- 
tradicted and annihilated by every thing 
that paſſes in ſociety. Legiſlation and 
politics are frequently iniquitous; they 
| kindle in the hearts of men, patiions that 
they can no longer be able to reſtrain. 
The great art of the moral phiioſopher 
would be to ſhew to men, and to thoſe 
who regulate their wills, that their nu ereſts 
are the ſame, that their reciprocal happi- 
_ neſs depends upon the harmony of their 
Vor. II. MIT a paſſions 
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paſſions, and that the ſafety, the power, 
and the duration of empires, neceſſarily 
depend upon the ſenſe that they diffuſe in 
the notions, the virtues that they ſow, 
and that they cultivate, in the hearts of 
the citizens. Religion ſhould not be 
admiſſable, unleſs it truly fortified and - 
ſtrengthened theſe motives, and unleſs it 
were poſlible that falſehood could be 
able to lend real aſſiſtance to truth. But 
in the miſerable ſtate into which uni- 
verfal error has plunged the human ſpe- 
cies; men, for the moſt part, are obliged 
to be wicked or to injure their fellow 
creatures, all the motives with which 
they are furniſhed, invite them to commit 
evil. Religion renders them uſeleſs, abject 
and trembling, or elſe it makes them fa- 
natics, who are cruel, inhuman, and in- 
tolerant. The ſupreme Power cruſhes 
them, and obliges them to be cringing 
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and vicious. The Jaw never punithes 
crimes, but when it is too feeble, and is 
not able to ret [train the exceſſes that 
the government has give. birth to. In 
ſhort, education negl ted and deſpiſed 
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depends either on prieſts who are impoſtors, 
or upon parents without underſtanding, 

' and without manners, who tranſmit to their 

ſcholars thoſe vices with which they are 

_ themſelves tormented, and the falſe opinions 

4 that they have an intereſt in making 
them adopt. 

All this proves to us then, the neceſſity 
of recurring to the primitive ſources of the 
wanderings and miſtakes of men, if we. 

are willing to carry them ſuitable reme- 
dies. It 1s uſeleſs to dream of correcting 
them, ſo long as we ſhall not have un- 
ravelled the true cauſes that move their 
wills, and fo long as to the inefficacious 
and dangerous motive-powers that have 
been always employed, they ſhall not 
ſubſtitute motive- powers, more real, more 
uſeful, and more certain. It is for thoſe 
who are the maſters of the human will, 
it is for thoſe who regulate the condition 
of nations, to ſeek after thoſe motive- 
powers which reaſon will furniſh them 
with ; a good book in touching the heart 
of a great prince, may be able to become 
a very powerful Fouls, 1 1220 ſhall neceſſa- 
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rily have an influence over the conduct 
of a whole people, and upon the felicity 
of a portion of the human ſpecies. 

From all that has been ſaid in this 
chapter, it reſults that man is not free 
in any one inſtant of his exiſtence. He 
is not maſter of his conformation which he 
holds from Nature; he is not maſter of 
his ideas, or of the modifications of his 
brain, which ate due to cauſes, that in 
deſpite of him, and without his knowledge, 
act continually upon him; he is not maſ- 
ter of not loving or deſiring that which 
he finds amiable and deſirable ; he is not 
maſter of not deliberating when he is 
uncertain of the effects that the objects 
will produce upon him; he is not maſter 
of not chooſing that which he believes will 
be the moſt advantageous; he is not maſter 
of acting otherwiſe than he does in the 
moment when his will is determined by his 
choice. In what moment then is man the 
maſter of, or free 1 in, his actions?“ 


Here then is the manner in which hey can be able to 
reduce the queſtion of the liberty of man. Liberty cannot be 
able to relate itſelf to any one of the known functions of 

| our 
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That which a man goes to do, is always 
2 conſequence of that which he has been, 


a Soul ; for the Soul, in the moment in which it acts, 
cannot be able to act otherwiſe; in the moment in which 
it deliberates, it cannot be able to deliberate otherwiſe; 
in the moment in which it makes a choice, it cannot be 


able to chooſe otherwiſe; in the moment in which it 


wills, it cannot be able to will otherwiſe, becauſe a thing 
cannot be able to exiſt, and not to exiſt, at the 
ſame time. Now, it is my will, ſuch as it is, that 
makes me deliberate ; it is my deliberation, ſuch as 
it is, that makes me chooſe ; it is my choice, ſuch as 
it is, that makes me act; it is my determination, ſuch 
as it is, that makes me execute that which my delibera- 
tion has made me chooſe, and J have only deliberated, 
becauſe I have had motives that have made me de- 
liberate, and becauſe it was not poſſible that I ſhould 
not be willing to deliberate. Thus liberty is Tet found 
neither in the will, nor in the deliberation, nor in the 
choice, nor in the action. The Theologians mutt no: 
relate liberty to any one of theſe operations of the 
Soul, for otherwiſe, there would be a contradiction in 
the ideas. If the Soul is not free, neither when it 
wills, nor when it deliberates, nor when it chooſes, nor 
when it acts, when can it be able then to exerciſe its 

liberty? It is for the Theologians to tell us. 
It is evident, that it is to juſtify the Divinity from the 
evil that is committed in this world, that they have ima- 
gined the ſyſtem of liberty, nevertheleſs this ſyſtem 
does it in no manner juſtify it. Indeed, if it is from God 
| that 
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of that which he is, of that which he has 
done to the moment of the action. Our 
total and actual Being, conſidered in all 

its poſſible circumſtances, contains the ſum _ 
of all the motives of the action that we 
are going to do; a principle, the truth of 

which no thinking being can be able to re- 
fuſe acknowledging. Our lite is a ſeries 
of neceſſary moments, and our conduct, 
good or bad, virtuous or vicious, uſeful 
or prejudicial to ourſelves or to others, is 
a concatenation of actions as neceſſary as 
all the moments of our exiſtence. To 
LIVE, is to exiſt in a neceſſary mode, during 
the points of the duration that ſucceed 
each other neceſſarily; To. WILL, is to 
acquieſce, or not to acquieſce in 1 15 
ſuch as we are; TO BE FREE, is to yield 

to the neceſſary motives th dat we carry 
within ourſelves. N 


that man has received his liberty, it is from Gol that 
he has received the faculty of chooſing the evil, and of 
putting from him. the good ; thus it is from God that 
he has received the determination to ſin, or elſe liberty 

muſt be eſſential to man, and independent of God. 
See the TXEATIZT OF SYSTEMS, PAGE 124. 
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If we knew the play of our organs, if 
we could be able to recal to ourſelves 
all the impulſions or modifications that 

they have received, and the effects that 
they have produced, we ſhould ſee that 
all our actions are ſubmitted to the fatality, 
that regulates our particular ſyſtem, like 
the entire ſyſtem of the univerſe ; no one 
effect in us, as in Nature, produces itſelf 
by chAxck, which, as we have proved, 
is a word void of ſenſe. All that which 
paſſes in us, or that which is done by us, 
as well as all that happens in Nature, 
or that we attribute to it, is due to 
neceſſary. cauſes, which act ac cording to 
neceſſary laws, and which produce ne- 
ceſſary effects, from whence flow 
others. = 

Faratiry, is the eternal, immutable, 
neceſſary order, eſtabliched in Nature, or 
the indiſpen{ible connexion of cauſes that 
act with the effects that they operate. 
After this order, heavy bodies fall, light 
bodies elevate themſelves, ele s 
matter attract each other, « contrarv matter: 
repel cach other; men place themfelie; 
in 
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in ſociety, modify each other, become 
5 good or wicked, render themſelves mutu- 
ally happy or miſerable, love each other, 
or hate each other neceſſarily after the 
manner in which they act the one upon 
the other. From whence they ſee, that 
the neceſſity that regulates the motion 
of the phyſical world, regulates alſo all 
thoſe of the moral world, where every 
thing is in conſequence ſubmitted to fa- 
tality. In running over without our 
knowledge, and frequently in deſpite of 
ourſelves, the route that Nature has 
marked out for us, we reſemble ſwimmers 
thatzare obliged to follow the current 
that .carries them away ; we belieye OUr- 
ſelves to be free, becauſe ſometimes we con- 
ſent, ſometimes we do not conſent to fol- 
Tow the ſtream that always carries us along; 
we believe ourſelves the maſters of our 
condition, becauſe we are _ obliged to 
move our arms in the fear of ſinking. 


V. olentem ducunt fata, nolentem trahunt. 
SENEC : 


The falſe ideas that they have formed 
io themſelves upon liberty, are in general 
53 founded 
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founded upon this, that there are events 
which we judge neceſſary, becauſe we ſee 
that they are effects that are conſtantly and in- 


variably linked to certain cauſes, without 


any thing being able to prevent them, 
or becauſe we : believe, we dif cover the chain 
of cauſes and effects which concur to produce 
theſe events, whilſt we regard, as CONTIN- 
GENT, thoſe events of w hich we are ignorant 
of the cauſes, the concatenation, and the 
mode of acting ; but in' a Nature where 
every thing is connected, there exiſts no 
effect without a cauſe ; and in the phyſical 
world, as well as. in the moral world, 
Every thing that happens, 18 A neceſſary 
conſequence of cauſes, viſible or concealed, 
which are obliged to act after their peculiar 
eſlences. In man, liberty is only Seen 
contained within himſelf. 
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© CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE OPINION 


THAT PRETENDS THAT THE SYSTEM or 
FATALISM IS DANGEROUS. 


For beings who are obliged by their 


eſſence to tend conſtantly to conſerve | 


themſelves, and to render themſelves 


. happy, experience is indiſpenſible; they 


cannot be able without it to diſcover the 
truth, which is, as we have ſaid, only a 
knowledge of the conſtant relations that 


ſubſiſt between man and the objects that 


act upon him; according to our experience, 
we denominate thoſe uſeful, that obtain for 
us a permanent well-being, and we call 


thoſe agreeable that procure us a pleaſure, 
more or leſs durable. Truth itſelf 
becomes the object of our deſires, only 
- becauſe we believe it uſeful ; we dread 
it, as ſoon as we preſume that it can be 


able 


1 
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able to injure us. But can truth really 
be able to injure? Is it then poſſible 
that evil can be able to reſult to man 
from an exact knowledge of the relations, 
or of the things of which for his happineſs 
he is intereſted in having a knowledge? 
No, without doubt ; it is upon its utility 
that truth founds its worth and its rights ; 
it may ſometimes be able to be difa- 
greceable to ſome individuals and contrary. 
to their intereſts ; hut it will ever be 
uſeful to the whole human ſpecies, of 
whom the intereſts are never the ſame as 
| thoſe of the men, who, the dupes of their 
_ peculiar paſſions, believe themſelves in- 
tereſted in plunging others into error. 
Utility then is the touch-ſtone of the 
ſyſtems, the opinions and the actions of men; 
it is the ſtandard of the eſteem, and of 
the love that we owe to truth itſelf: the 
moſt uſeful truths are the moſt eſtimable ; 
we call eminent thoſe truths that are moſt 
intereſting for the human ſpecies ; thoſe 
that we call ſterile, or that we difdain, 
are thoſe of which the utility limit them- 
{elves to the amuſement of {ome men, 
TH who 
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who have not ideas, modes of feeling, 

wants analogous to our own. 

It is according to this fandard, that he 

| principles which fhall be eſtabliſhed 
this work, ought to be judged. Thoſe 
who ſhall know the immenſe chain of 


_ miſchief, that the erroneous ſyſtems of 


ſuperſtition have produced on the earth, 


will acknowledge the importance of op- 
poſing to them ſyſtems more true, drawn 


from Nature, founded -upon experience. 


Thoſe who are, or who believe themſelves 


intereſted in ſupporting the eſtabliſhed falſe- 


hoods, w illregard with horror the truths that 
we preſent to them. In ſhort, thoſe who 


ſhall not feel, or who thall only feel 


very feebly the miſeries, cauſed by the— 


ological prejudices, will regard all our 
principles as uſeleſs, or as ſterile truths, 
formed at moſt to amuſe the idleneſs ot 
ſome ſpeculators. 

Do not let us then be at all e aſtoniſhed . 
at the different judgments that we fee 
formed by men; their intereſts never 
being the ſame, any more than their 


_ notions of utility; they condemn or dif- 


dain 


= 
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FIN every. thing that does not accord 


itſelf with their peculiar ideas. This 
granted, let us examine if in the eyes 


of the man diſintereſted, diſentangled 
from prejudices, or ſenſible to the hap- 
| pineſs of his ſpecies, the clottrine "of: fata- | 
liſm is uſeful or d: angerous. Let us ſec 


it it is a barren ſpeculation ind that has 


1 


no one influence upon the felicitv. of the 


human ſpecies. _ We have already ſeen” 


that it muſt turniſh to morals and politics 


true and real motive-powers to give ac- 


| 8 
tion to the wills of men? we have like- 


wiſe ſeen, that it eue to explain in a 


ſimple manner, the mechaniſm of the actions, 
and the moſt ſiriking phanomena of the hy 


3 = 


man heart. On the 5 5 if Our 


ideas are only ſterile ſpeculations, th. 
cCunnot be able to inte 5 
of the human ſpecles; Whether he be⸗ 
lieves himfſcit free, wicther he ackn 

ledges the necettity of things, he always 
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his Soul. A rational education, honeſt 


habits, wiſe ſyſtems, equitable laus, re- 


wards and punthments, juſtly diſtributed, 


will 
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will render man good, and not thorny 
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ſpeculations filled "with difficulties, that 


can at moſt be able to have an in uence 
Ls oaly upon perſons accuſtomed to think. 


After theſe reflexions, it will be very 


: ly for us to remove the difficulties that 


they are unceaſingly oppoſing to the 


ſyſtem of fataliſm; which ſo many peo- 
ple, blinded by their religious prejudices, 
would be willing to have regarded EE 
dangerous, as deſerving of puniſhment, 
as calculated to diſturb the public tran- 


quillity, to unchain the paſſions, to con- 


found the ideas that men ought to have 
of vice and of virtue. 


They tell us indeed, that if all the 
actions of men are neceſſary, they have 
no right whatever to puniſh thoſe who 


commit bad ones, nor even to be angry 
with them ; that they cannot be able 
to impute any thing to them; that the 
laws would be unjuſt, if they ſhould de- 


cree puniſhments againſt them; in a 


word, that in this caſe, man could neither 


have merit or demerit. I reply, that to 
impute an action to any one is, to attri- 
55 
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= bute it to him, it is to acknowledge him 
for the author; thus, when even they 
ſhould ſuppoſe that this action was the 
effect of an agent NECESSITY, the im— 
putation can be able to take place. The 
merit or the demerit that we aſcribe to 
an action, are ideas founded upon 
the effects, favorable or pernicious, that 
reſult to thoſe who experience it; and 
when they ſhould grant that the agent 


Was neceſſity, it is not leſs certain that > 


his action will be good or bad, eſtimable 
or contemptible to thoſe who ſhall feel its in- 
fluence, in ſhort, thatit will be capable of ex 
citing their lov e or their anger. Love or anger 
are in us, modes of being ſuitable to mo- 
dify the beings of our ſpecies ; when I 
Irritate myſelf againſt any one, I pretend 
to excite in him fear, and to deter him 
from that which diſpleaſes me, or even 
to puniſh him. Beſide, my anger is ne- 
ceſſary, it is the reſult of my Nature, 
and of my temperament. The painful 
ſenſation that is produced in me, by a 
ſtone that falls upon my arm, is not a 
ſenſation that diſpleaſes me leſs, although 
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it comes from a cauſe deprived of * It, 
and which acts by the neceſlſity of its 
Nature. In viewing men as acting ne— 
ceſſarily, v we cannot be able to exempt 
ourſelves from diſtinguiſhing in them a 
mode of being and of acting, that is 
agreeable to us, or which we are obliged 
to anprove, from a mode of being and 
or gong en afflicts us and irritates u 

which our Nature obliges us to blame 
and to Prevenr. F rom whence | we. ſee, 
that the fviiem of fatalifm does not, in 
any manner, change the ftate of things, 
: ad is by no means ſuitable to contound 
the ideas of vice and of virtue 
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Our Nature: always, revolts ag; inſt tha which op- 
poſes itſelf to it; there are men ſo 3 "IP they in- 
furiate themicives even againſt infenſible and inanimate 
objects. But the reflexion of the impotence of our- 
ſelves to modify them, ought to conduct us back to | 
reaſon. Parents are frequently very much to be 
blamed, for correcting their hildren with anger, they 
are beings that are not yet modified, or that have been vel y 
badly modified by themſelves. Nothing is niore common 
in life, than to ſee inen puniſſi faults, or which they 
are themſelves the cauſes, 


fociety 
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Z ſociety, and to prevent men aſſociated, 
from injuring each other; they can then 
be able to puniſh thoſe who diſturb it, 
or who commit actions that are injurious 


to their fellow creatures ; whether theſe 
aſſociates may be agents of neceſſity, or 


whether they act freely, it ſuffices for _ 


them to know, that theſe agents are capa- 

ble of modification. The penal laws are 

thoſe motives that experience has ſnewn 

to us, as capable of reſtraining, or of an- 
nihilating the impulſions that the paſſions 

give to the wills of men; from whatever 
neceſſary cauſe they may receive theſe 
paſſions, the legiſlator propoſes to him- 
ſelf, to arreſt their effects; and when 
he takes a ſuitable and proper method, 
he is ſure of ſucceſs. In decreeing gibbets, 
tortures, or any chaſtiſement whatever to 
crimes, he does nothing more than is 
done by him, who in building a houſe, 
places gutters to prevent the rain 
water from beating down the foundation 
of his dwelling. „ | 
Whatever may be the cauſe that makes 
men act, we have the right to arreſt the 
Yew H:- effects 
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effects of their actions, the ſame as 5 the man, 


whoſe lands may be ruined by a river, has 


a right to reſtrain its waters by a bank, 
or even if he is able, to turn its courſe. 
It is by virtue of this right, that ſociety 

can be able to intimidate and puniſh, 

with a view to its conſervation, thoſe _ 
who might be tempted to injure it, or 
who commit actions that they acknow- 

ledge to be truly prejudicial to its ne 
to its ſecurity, to its happineſs. _ 
They will tell us, without doubt, that 
ſociety does not ordinarily puniſh thoſe | 
faults, in which the will has no part: it 
is this will alone that they puniſh ; and 

that it is this which decides on the crime 


and of its atrocity, and that if this will 


is not free, they ought 'not to puniſh 
; I reply, that ſociety is an aſſemblage 
of ſenſible beings, ſuſceptible of reaſon, 
who deſire their well-being, and who 
fear evil. Theſe diſpoſitions enable their 
wills to be ſo modified or determined, as 
to be able to make them hold ſuch a 
conduct, as ſhall conduct them to their 
end. Education, the laws, public opt- 

5 nion, 
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the end of aſſociation. Theſe cauſes are 


of a nature to make impreſſions upon all 
men, whoſe organization and whoſe effence, 

place them in a capacity to contract the 
habits, the modes of thinking and acting 
_ that with which they are willing to inſpire 
them. All the beings of our ſpecies, are ſuſ- 
ceptible of fear, from thence the fear of pu- 
niſliment, or che privation of the happi- 
neſs that they deſire, is a motive that 


muſt neceſſarily influence, more or leſs, 
their wills and their actions. If there are 


to be found men ſo badly conſtituted as 


to reliſt, or to be inſenſible to the mo- 
tives that act upon all the ot chers, they 


are not fit to live in ſociety, they would 
contradict ' the end of aſſociation, they 


would be its enemies, they would place 


obſtacles to its tendency, and tneir rebel- 
lious and unſociable wills, not being able 
to be modified conveniently to the intereſts. 
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nion, example, habit, fear, are the cauſes 
that muſt modify men, influence their 
will, make them concur to the general 
happineſs, 2 regulate their paſſions, and 
_ reſtrain thoſe which can be able to injure 
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of their fellow citizens, theſe would unite. 
themſelves againſt their enemies, and the 
law, which is the expreſſion of the ge- 
neral will, would inflit puniſhments on 

theſe beings, upon whom the motives, 
that they have preſented to them, have 
not had the effects that they had been 
induced to expect. In conſequence, theſe 
unſociable men are puniſhed, are rendered 
_ miſerable, and according to the nature 
of their crimes, are excluded from ſo- 
ciety, as beings but little calculated to 
concur in its views. 

If ſociety has the right to conſerve it 
ſelf, it has alſo the right to take the means ; 
theſe means are the laws, which preſent 
to the wills of men, thoſe motives. that 
are moſt ſuitable to deter them from com- 
mitting injurious actions: thefe motives, 
can they not have any effect upon them? 
Society, for its peculiar good, is obliged 
to take from them the power of injuring it. 
From whatever ſource their actions may 
ariſe, whether they may be free, whether 
thev may be neceſlary, it puniſhes them, 
when after having preſented them with 
motives 
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mo tives fafficiently. powerful to act upon 
reaſonable beings, it ſees that theſe mo- 
tives have not been able to vanquiſh the 
impulſions of their depraved Nature. 
It puniſhes them with juſtice, when the 
actions from which it diſſuades them, are 
truly injurious to ſociety; it has the right 
to puniſh them, when it only commands 

them to do, or defends them from com- 
mitting thoſe things, that are conformable 
or contrary to the Nature of beings, aſſo- 
"ciated for their reciprocal advantage. 
But on the other hand, the law has not 
the right to puniſh thoſe to whom it has 
not preſented the neceſſary motives to 
have an influence on their wills; it has 
not the right to puniſh thoſe, whom the 
negligence of ſociety has deprived of the 
means of ſubſiſting, of exerciſing their 
induſtry and their talents, of labouring for 
it. It is unjuſt, when it puniſhes thoſe to 
whom it has neither given education, nor 
honeſt principles, whom it has not cauſed _ 
to contract habits neceſſary to the main- 
tenance of ſociety. It is unjuſt, when it 
puniſhes them for faults, that the wants 


of 
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of their Nature, and which the conſtitu- 
tion of ſociety, has rendered neceſſary to 
them. It is unjuſt and irrational, when- 
ever it chaſtiſes them for having followed 
| thoſe propenſities, which ſociety itſelf, 
which example, which public opinion, 5 
which the inſtitutions, conſpire to give 
them. In ſhort, the law is iniquitous, 
when it does not proportion the puniſh- 
ment to the real evil that they have done 
to ſociety. The laſt degree of injuſtice and 
of folly is, when it is fo blinded, as to 
inflict puniſhment on thoſe who have 
ſerved it uſefully. | 
Thus the penal laws, in ſhewing fright- 
ful objects to men, whom they muſt fake 
ſuſceptible of fear, preſent them with 
motives, ſuitable to have an influence on 
their wills. The idea of pain, the pri- 
vation of their liberty, of death, are for 
beings well conſtituted, and in the enjoy- 
ment of their faculties, very puiſſant ob- 
ſtacles that ſtrongly oppoſe themſelves to 
the impulſions of their unruly de- 
fires; thoſe who are not ſtopped by 
them, are | Irr ational beings, madmen, beings. 
-— badly 


ene ; 


badly organized, againſt whom the others 
have a right to guarantee themſelves, and 
place themſelves in ſecurity. Madneſs 
is, without doubt, an involuntary and 


neceſſary ſtate, nevertheleſs no one finds 


it unjuſt to deprive fools of their liberty, 

although their actions can only be im- 

puted to the derangement of their brain. 

The wicked are men of. whom the brain, 

is either perpetually or tranſitorily diſ- 
turbed, we muſt then puniſh them by 
reaſon of the evil that they commit, and 

place them for ever in the impoſſibility 

of injuring it, if we have no hopes 
of ever bringing them back to a conduct 
conformable to the end of ſociety. 

1 ſhall not examine here, how far the 
puniſhments that ſociety inflicts on thoſe 
who offend againſt it, may be able to be 
carried. Reaſon appears to indicate, that 
the law ought to thew, to the neceſſary 
_ crimes of men, all the indulgence that 1s 
compatible with the conſervation of ſo— 
ciety. The ſyſtem of fataliſm does not 
leave, as we have ſeen, crimes unpuniſhed, 
but it is at leaſt ſuitable to moderate the 
barbarity 
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barbarity with which a” great ume of 
nations puniſh the victims of their anger. 
This cruelty becomes yet more abſurd, 


when experience ſhews the inutility of 


t; the habit of ſeeing atrocious puniſh- 


5 familiarizes criminals with their 


idea. If it is true, that ſociety has the 
right of taking away the life of its mem- 


bers; if it is really true, that the death 
of a criminal, thenceforth uſeleſs to it, 
can be advantageous to ſociety, which it 
will be neceſſary to examine; humanity 
at leaſt exacts that this death ſhould not 
be accompanied with uſeleſs tortures, 


with which frequently the too rigorous, 
laws, pleaſe themſelves with overloading 
it. This cruelty ſerves only to make the 
victim, that is immolated to the public 
vengeance, ſuffer without any advantage to 


itſelf ; it moves the compaſſion of the 
ſpectator, and intereſts him in favor of 


the unhappy ſufferer who groans under it; 
it impoſes nothing upon the wicked, but 
the light of the cruelties that are deſtined 


for him, and frequently renders him more 


ferocious, more cruel, more the enemy of 
ie 


* 
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| his alfociates. If the example of death was 

leſs frequent, even without being accom- 

f panied with pains, it would be more im- 
portant. . 


What mall we e fay to the unjuſt cruelty 
of ſome nations, where the laws that 
ought. to be made for the advantage of 
the whole, appear only to have for ob- 
ject the particular ſecurity of the moſt 
powerful, and where puniſhments the moſt 


FThe greater number of criminals, only look upon 
death as a bad quarter of an har. A thief ſeeing one 
of his comrades, who ſhewed but little firmneſs, in the 
middle of the puniſhment {aid to him, 7s nt this what 
told you, that in our buſineſs, awe had one evil more than 
the reſt of mankind They rob every day, even at 
the foot of the ſcaffolds, where they puniſh the crimi- 
nals. In thoſe nations, where they inflict ſo lightly the - 
penalty of death, have they paid attention, that ſociety is 
yearly deprived of a great number of men, who 
would be able, by being made to work, to render it 
very uſeful ſervices, and thus indemnify it for the injury 
they have done it? The facility with which they take 
away the lives of men, proves the tyranny, and the 
incapacity of the greater part of the legiſlators ; they 
find it much ſhorter to deſtroy the citizens, than to 
ſeek after the means of rendering them better. 
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diſproportionate to the crimes, unmerci- 
- fully take away: che lives of men, whom the 


- moſt urgent neceflity have obliged to be- 
' come crimmal? It is thus, that in the 
. number of civilized nations, the 
+ dife of a citizen is placed in the fame ſcales 


às money; the miſerable wretch, who 13 
 periſhing with hunger and miſery, is put to 


death for having taken a pitiful portion of | 


the ſuperfluity of another, whom he ſees 
rolling in abundance ! It is this, that in 
enlightened ſocieties, they Cali Jus riek, 


or proportioning the puniſhment to the = 


CT me. 


This dreadful iniquity, does it not be- 


come more crying vet, when the laws and 
the cuſtoms ie the moſt cruel pains: 
againſt crimes, which the bad inſtitutions 
engender and multiply? Men, as we can- 
not too often repeat, are ſo prone to evil, 
only becauſe every thing appears to puth 


them on to the committion of it. Their 


education is void in the greater number of 
ſtates, man receives Ei the people no 


Other principles, than thoſe of an unintelli- 
giblc religion, which is but a very feeble 


barrier 


e 
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ful, he can no longer be able to change 
His inveterate habits, lazineſs benumbs 


him, deſpair blinds him, he ruſhes on to 


Geath, and fociety puniſhes, with rigour, 


x. he 
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barrier againſt the propenſities of his heart. 
In 'vain, the law cries oug to him to abſtain 
_ himſelf from the goods? of his neighbour; 
his wants cry out to him* more powerfully, 
that he muſt live at the expence of the“ 
ſociety, who have done nothing for nun, | 
: and *ho condemn him to groan in, indi- 
gence and in miſery . deprived frequently 
of neceſſaries, he revenges himſelf by 
thefts, by robberies, by allaGuations: at 
the riſque of his lite he ſeeks to ſatisfy. 
either thoſe real, imaginary wants, 
which every 8 . to ex 
cite in his heart : deprived of education 
he has not been taught to re- 
ſtrain the fury of his temperament; 
without ideas of decency, without anv prin- 
_ ciples of honor, he engages himſelf to in- 
jure a country, which is .only a ſtep— 
mother to him; in his tranſports he does 
not even fee the gibbets that attend him; 
beſide, his deſires have become too power-_ 


* 
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thoſe fatal and neceſſary diſpoſitions that 


it has given birth to in him, or at leaſt, 
which it has not ſeaſonably rooted out, 


and combatted by the moſt ſuitable mo- 


tives to give honeſt inclinations to his heart. 55 


Thus ſociety frequently puniſhes thoſe pro- 
penſities to which ſociety itſelf has given 


birth, or which its negligence has cauſed to 


ſpring up in our minds; it acts like thoſe 


unjuſt fathers who chaſtiſe their children 
for thoſe vices, which they have them 


ſelves made them contract. 

However unjuſt and unreaſonable this 
conduct may be, or may appear to be, 
it is not leſs neceſſary, Society, ſuch as it is, 


whatever may be its corruption and the vices 


of its inſtitutions, is willing to ſubſiſt, 


and tends to conſerve itſelf; in conſe- 


quence, it is obliged to puniſh thoſe exceſſes. 
which its bad conſtitution has forced it 
to produce : in deſpite of its peculiar 
prejudices and of its vices, it fcels that its 


ſecurity demands that it ſhould deftroy 
the conſpiracies of thoſe, who declare war 
againſt it; if theſe drawn along by their 


neceſſary propenſities diſturb it and injure 
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it; obliged on its part, by the debe of. 
| -eonſerving itſelf, it removes them out 
of its road, and puniſhes them with more 
or leſs rigour, according to the objects to 


which it attaches the greateſt importance, 


or which it ſuppoſes to be moſt uſeful to 
its peculiar well— -being : it deceives itſelf, 


wirhout doubt, requently upon theſe ob- _ 


- jets, and upon the means, but it deceives 


itſelf then neceſſarily, for want of having 


the know ledge that could be able to en- 
lighten it upon its true intereſts, or for 
want of vigilance, of talents, and of vir- 
tue in thoſe who regulate its movements. 
From whence we 0 that the injuſtice of 


a ſociety, blinded and badly conſtituted, 
is as neceſſary as the crimes of thoſe that 


diſturb it and diſtract it“. A body politic, 


when it is in a ſtate of madneſs, cannot be 


able to act more conformably to reaſon, 


* A ſociety that at es thoſe exceſſes to which it has 
itſelf given birth, may be compared to thoſe, who 'are 
attacked with the Lovsy diſorder : they are cblized to 
Kill the inſets, with which they are tormented, although _ 
it is their vicious conſtitution that produces them at 


each inſtant. 


than 
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than one of its members, whoſe brain | 18 
troubled. 


They tell us again, that theſe maxims; 
in ſubmitting every thing to neceſſity, muſt _ 


contound, or even deſtroy the notions that 


we have of juſtice, and of injuſtice, of good, 1755 
and of evil, of merit, and of demerit. 1 * 


deny it ; although man acts neceſſarily in 


every thing that he does, his actions are 


good, juft, and meritorious, every time that 


they tend to the real utility of his fellow 
men, and of the ſociety i in which he lives : 


and we cannot be able to prevent our- 
ſelves from diſtinguiſhing them from thoſe 


that are really prejudicial to the well-being 


of his aſſociates. Society is juſt, good 


worthy of our love, when it procures to 


all its members their phyſical wants, ſe— 


curity, LIBERTY, the poſſeſſion of their 


NATURAL RIGHTS; it is in this that con- 


fiſts all the happineſs of which the ſocial 
compact is ſuſceptible ; it is unjuſt, bad, 


es of our love, when it is partial to 


a {mall pans and cruel to the greater 
part zit is then that it neceflarily multiplies its 


enemies, and obligas them to revenge 


themſelyes 
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themſelves by criminal actions that it is 


forced to puniſh. It is not upon the ca- 
prices of a political ſociety, that depend 


the true notions of juſtice and of injuſtice, 


of moral good and evil, of real merit and 
_ demerit; it is upon. the utilitv, it is upon 
the neceſſity. of things, that will always 
| oblige men to teel, that there exiſts a mode 


of acting, that they are obliged to venerate, 
and to approve in their fallow men, or in 
ſociety, whilſt there! is another mode, that the y 
are obligated, by their Nature, to hate and 


to condemn. It is upon our peculiar 
eſſence th at.are founded our ideas of plea- 


fure, and of pain, of juſtice and of injuſtice, 
of vice and of virtue ; the only difference 
is, that pleaſure and pain make themſelves 


immediately and upon. the ſpot; folt "Borg 


our brain, in the room of which the ad- 
vantages of juſtice and of virtue, frequently 
do not ſhew themſelves to us, but by a 
train of reflections, and multiplied and 
complicated experience, which the defect 
of their conformation, and of their cir- 
cunitances, frequently prevent many men 

from 
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from making, or at leaſt from making with 5 


exactitude. 


By a neceſſary | conſequence of. this 
truth, the ſyſtem of fataliſm does not 


tend to encourage us in crime, and to 


make remorſe diſappear, as they have fre- 
quently accuſed it with doing. Our pro- 


penſities are aſcribable to our Nature; 


the uſe that we make of our patitons, 


depend upon our habits, upon our opi- 
nions, upon the ideas that we have re- 
_ ceived in our education, and in the ſociety 
in which we live. They are neceſſarily 


theſe things, that decide upon our con- 
duct. Thus when our temperameat ren- 
ders us ſuſceptible of ſtrong paſſions, We 


are violent in our deſires, whatever may 
our ſpeculations. Remorſe is the pain- 


ful ſentiments excited in us by the grief 


@ 


that is cauſed by the pi 


effect of our paſſions; 


refent or future 
-t theſe effects 


are always uſeful to us, we have no re- 
morſe; but as ſoon as we are aſſured that 
our. actions render us hateful or centemp- 


Red 


185 to othe or as toon. as we fear we 


all be pun itlie Wo: in One mode or another, 
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| we are unquiet and diſcontented with our- 


ſelves, we reproach ourſelves with our con- 


duct, we are aſhamed at the bottom of our 
heart, we fear the judgment of beings, in the 
eſteem, the good will, and the affection 
of whom we have learnt, and we feel that 
we are intereſted. Our own peculiar ex- 
perience proves to us, that the wicked is 


an odious man to all thoſe upon whom 67 


| his actions have an influence; if theſe 
= actions are concealed, we know that it 
very rarely happens, that they can be able 


to remain ſo for ever. The ſmalleſt re- 
fleftion proves to us, that there is no 


wicked man, that is not aſhamed of his 
conduct, who is truly contented with 
| himſelf, who does not envy the condition 
of the good man, who is not obliged te 
acknowledge, that he has paid very 
dearly for thoſe advantages that he is never 


able to enjoy, without making the moſt 
troubleſome reflections and reproaches 


upon himſelf. He experiences ſhame, he 


deſpiſes himſelf, he hates himſelf, his 


_ conſcience is always alarmed. To con- 
vince ourſelves of this principle, we muſt 


V or, II. NM con- 
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conſider to what length tyrants and 
villains, who are ſufficiently powerful, 
not to fear the puniſhment of men, fear- 
ing however the truth, puſh their pre- 


cCautions and their cruelties againſt thoſe 


who could be able to expoſe them to the 
judgment of the public. They have then 
the conſciouſneſs of their iniquities? They 
know then, that they are hateful and con- 

temptible? They have then remorſe ? Their 
condition is not then happy? Perſons 
well brought up, acquire theſe ſentiments 
in their education; they are ſtrengthened 
or enfeebled, by the public opinion, by 
cuſtom, by the examples that they have 
before their eyes. In a depraved ſociety, 
remorſe either does not exiſt, or they 
preſently diſappear ; for in all their akti- 
ons, it is always the judgments of their 
fellow men, that men are obliged to re- 
card. We have never, neither ſhame, 
wor remorſe for actions that we lee approved 
or practiſed by all the world. Under a 
corrupted | government, fouls venal, aya- 
ricious and mercenary, do net bluſh at 
meanneſs, at robbery and rapine, that 
1s 
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CO | authoriſed by example ; in a licentious 


nation, no one bluſhes at adultery; in a 


ſuperſtitious country, they do not bluſh 
to aſſaſſinate each other for « opinions. We 
ſee then, that our remorſe, as well as the 
ideas, true or falſe, which we have of de- 


cency, of virtue, of juſtice, &c. are the 


neceſſary conſequence of our tempera- 


ment, modified by the ſociety in which 
we live; aſſaſſins and thieves, when they 


live among themſelves, have neither 
_ thame nor remorſe, = 


Thus, I repeat, all the actions of men 
are neceſſary; thoſe which are always 
uſetul, or which contribute to the real and 
permanent happineſs of our ſpecies, are 


called virtues, and arc neceſſarily pleaſing 
to all thoſe who experience their influence, 


at leaſt if their paſſions, or their falſe opi- 
nions, do not oblige them to judge of them 
in a manner but little ſuitable to the na- 
ture of things. Each acts and judges necel- 
ſarily according to his peculiar mode of 
being, and after the ideas, true or falte, that 
he has formed to himſelf of happineſs. 
There are neceflary actions to which we 

Te N 2 are 
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are obliged to give our approbation ; there 
are others that we are, in deſpite of our- 


| ſelves, forced to cenſure, and of which ie 


idea obliges us to be aſhamed, when our 


imagination permits us to contemplate them 
under the ſame point of view that they are 
conſidered by others. The good man, and 
the wicked man act by motives equally _ 
neceſſary; they differ ſimply in their orga- 
nization, and in the ideas that they form to 
themſelves of happineſs; we love one ne- 
cellarily, and we deteſt the other by the | 


ſame neceſſity. The law of our nature, 


which wills that a ſenſible being ſhould 


labour conſtantly to conſerve itſelf, has 


not left to men the power of chooſing, or 


the liberty of preferring pain to pleaſure, 
vice to utility, crime to virtue. It is then 
the eſſence itſelf of man that obliges him 


to diſtinguiſh thoſe actions that are advan- 
tagcous to himſelf, from thoſe Which are 


prejudicial and injurious to him. = 
This diſtinction ſubſiſts even in thoſe ſo- 


cCieties that are moſt corrupted, where the 


ideas of virtue, although completely ef- 
faced from tir 606808 remain the ſame 
n 
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tual agitations. How many precautions, 

How many embarraſsments, how much 
labour, how many cares and ſolicitudes has 
be not been obligated to employ in this 


continual ſtruggle, and wreſtling againſt 
his aſſociates, whoſe penetration into his 


conduct he fears! Demand of him what he 
thinks of himſelf? 
| ſelves to the bedſide of this villain when 


Let us appr oach our- 


dying, and let us aſk kim if he world be 


willing to recommence, at the ſame price, 


a life of ſimilar agitation ?. If he! is ingenu— 


ous, he will avow that he has neither 


taſted of repoſe or of happineſs, that each 
crime 


4 


4¹ 
in their minds. Indeed let us ſuppoſe 4 
man decidedly for vitlainy, who ſhould ſay 
to himſelf that it is a folly to be virtuous 
in a ſociety that is debauched and de- 
praved. Let us ſuppoſe alſo that he has 
ſufficient addreſs and good fortune to eſ- 
cape, during a long ſeries of years, cenfure 
and puniſhment; I ſay that, in deſpite of 
all theſe circumſtances fo advantageous, 
ſuch a man has not been neither happy, 
nor contented with himſelf. He has been 
in agonies, at war with himſelf, in perpe- 
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crime has coſt him inquietudes, and pre- 
vented him from fleeping ; that this world, 
has been for him only a continued ſcene of 
alarm, fright, and anxiety of mind; that to 
| live peaceably upon bread and water, ap- 
| peared to him to be a much happier and 
eaſy condition, than to acquire riches, cre- 
> dit, reputation, honours, on the ſame con— 
ditions that he has acquired them. If this vil- 
lain maugre all his ſucceſs, finds his condi- 
tion deplorable; what ' ſhall we think of 
thoſe who have had neither the ſame _ 
reſources, nor the ſame advantages to ſuc- 
cecd in their projects ? = — 
Thus the ſyſtem of neceſſity is not only 
true, and founded upon certain experience, 
but again it efiabliſhes morals upon an 
moveable baſis. Far from ſapping the 
toundations of virtue, it points out the ne- 


 _eeffity of it; it ſhews clearly the invariable 


enfin nents that it muſt excite in us, 
ſentiments {o neccilary, and ſo ſtrong, that 
all the projudices and all the vices of our in- 
mitutions hase not been able ever to anniht- 
{tc thementirchh inout hearts. When we mit- 


take tie advantages of virtue; it is to the 
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errors that are infuſed | in us, to our ir ratio- 
nal inſtitutions that we ought to aſcribe 
it; all our wanderings are the fatal and 
neceſſary contbifvences of errors and of 
prejudices, that have identified themſelves 
with us. Do not let us then any longer 
impute it to our Nature, that we have 2 be- 
come wicked; they are the fatal opinions 
that we have been forced to imbibe wich 
our mother's milk that render us ambi- 
tious, avaricious, envious, haughty, arrc- 
gant, debauched, intolerant, obſtinate in 
our prejudices, incommodious to our 
fellow men, and prejudicial to ourſelves. 
2 is education that carries into us the 
germ of vices that torment us necellarily, 
Sig ine whole courſe of our lives. 

They reproach fataliſm with diſcou- 
raging men, with damping the fire 'of their 
ſouls, with plunging them in apathy, oi 
breaking the bonds. that ſhould connect 
them to ſociety. If every tliiug M ec een, {77 
they to us, we mußt Ss; ee? go ou, and not be 
 tronbled at any thing. But does it d epend 
upon me to be ſenfible or not? Am I the 
maſter of feeling or of not feeling pain? It 
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Nature has given me a ſoul, humane and 
tender, is it poſſible for me not to intereſt 
myſelf, in a very lively manner, in the be- 
ings that I know to be neceſſary to my 
don peculiar happineſs? My feelings are 
neceſſary, they depend on my peculiar na- 
ture, which education has cultivated. My 
imagination prompt to concern itſelf, cauſes 
my heart to be oppreſſed, and to tremble at 
the ſight of thoſe evils that my fellow men 
endure, of the deſpotiſm that cruſhes chem, 
of the ſuperſtition that leads them aſtray, 
of the paſſions that deſtract them, of the 
follies that are perpetually placing them in 
a ſtate of warfare. Although I know that 
death is the fatal and neceſſary period of 
all the beings, * my ſoul is not affected in 
a lefs lively manner, at the loſs of a be- 
loved wife, of a child calculated to con- 
ſole me in my old age, of a friend become 
neceſſary to my heart. Although I am not 
Peath is not the period of a being or of the ex- 
iſtance of matter, but merely the period of its particular 
form. Death is only the paſſage from a mode of ex- 
iſtence under one form, into a mode of exiſtence under 
another form. Natter being eternal muſt always 
exiſt. | : 1 5 
ignorant 


„„ azr-- 
ignorant that it is the eſſence of fire to 
burn, I do not believe myſelf diſpenſed 
from uſing my utmoſt efforts to arreſt the 
progreſs of a conflagration. Although I. 
am intimately convinced that the evils, of 
which I am a witneſs, are the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of the primitive errors, with 
which my fellow citizens are imbued ; if 
Nature has given me the courage to do it, 
u ought to ſhew them the truth; if they 
nien to it, it will, by degrees, become the 
certain remedy of their ſufferings; it will 
Produee thoſe effects which it is its eſſence 
to operate. 

If the ſpeculations of men did influence 
their conduct, or did change their tempe- 
raments, they could not be able to doubt 
that the ſyſtem of neceſſity ought to have the 
moſt advantageous influence upon them; 
not only it would be ſuitable to calm the 
greater part of their inquietudes; but it 
would alſo contribute to inſpire them with 
a uſeful ſubmiſſion, a rational reſignation 
tothe decrees of a deſtiny, with which their 
too great ſenſibility frequently cauſes them 
to be overwhelmed, This happy apathy 
Nd cc 5-4 OUS 
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would, without doubt, be deſirable for thoſe 


Fo, beings that a too tender ſoul frequently ren- 


ders the deplorable ſport of deſtiny, or that 
too weak organs expoſe inceſſantly to be 
beaten in pieces by the blows of adver- 
iy. = 
But of all the 8 chat the b. 
man ſpecies would be able to draw from 
the doctrine of fataliſm; if man was to ap- 


Ply it to his conduct, there is none greater 


than that indulgence, that e tole- 
rance, that muſt be the reſult of the oPI1- 
nion that ALL 15 NECESSARY. In conſe- 
quence of this prineipie the fataliſt, if he 
had a ſenſible ſoul, would commiſerate 
his fellow men, would lament over their 
vanderings, would ſeck to undeceive them, 
without ever irritating himſelf againſt them, 
or inſulting their ir n Indeed what 
right have we to hate or deſpiſe men? 
Their ignorance, their prejudices, their im- 
becility, their vices, their paſſions, their 
weakneſs, are they not the inevitable conſe- 
quences of their bad inſtitutions? Are 
they not ſufficiently puniſhed by a mul- 
titude of evils that afflict them on all} 
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ſides? The deſpots who overwhelm them 
with an iron ſceptre, are they not the con- 
tinual victims of their own peculiar reſt- 
lleſsneſs, and of their diffidence and ſuſpi- 
Cions? Is their one wicked man who en- 
| Joys a pure and real happineſs? Do not 


nations unceaſingly ſuffer from their pre- 


judices and their follies? The ignorance 
of the chiefs, and the hatred they have for 
reaſon and truth, is it not puniſhed by the 
weakneſs and the ruin of che ſtates they 


govern ? In a word, the fataliſt will la- 


ment to fee neceſſity exerciſe, at each mo- 


ment, its ſevere decrees, upon the mortals 


who are ignorant of its power, or who 


feel its blows without being willing to ac- 
knowledge the hand. From whence they 


proceed ; he will ſec that! ignorance is ne- 


ceſſary; that credulity is the neceſſary 


reſult of ignorance ; that lavery and bon- 


dage Is a e a conſequence of igno- 
rant credulity; that the corruption of man- 


ners is the neceſſary conſequence of fla— 
very; in ſhort, that the miſeries of ſociety, 
and of its members, are the neceſſary con- 


ſequence of this corruption. 
Na The 
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The fataliſt, in conſequence FL theſe 
ideas will neither be then an incommodi- 
ous miſantrope, nor a dangerous citizen. 
He will pardon his brethren thoſe wan- 
derings and errors which their vitiated 
Nature, by a thouſand cauſes, have ren- 
dered neceſſary to them; he will conſole 
them, he will inſpire them with courage, 
he will undeceive them of their vain chi- 
meras; but he will never ſhew them that 
bitterneſs, that animoſity, more ſuitable to 
make them revolt from, than to attract 
them to reaſon. He will not diſturb the 
repoſe of ſociety, he will not raiſe the peo- 
ple to inſurrection againſt the ſovereign 
authority; he will feel that the perverſe- 
neſs and blindneſs of ſo many conductors 
of the people, are the neceſſary conſequence _ 
of that flattery with which they feed them 
in their infancy, of the neceſſary malice of 
thoſe who beſet them and corrupt them, 
that they may profit by their folly and 
weakneſs ; in ſhort, that theſe are the ine- 
vitable effects of the profound ignorance, 
of their true intereſts, in w hich every thing 
{trix es to keep them. 
The 
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_ The fataliſt has no right to be vain of 


| his peculiar talents or of his virtues; he 


| knows that theſe qualities are only the con- 
ſequences of his natural organization, mo- 
dified by circumſtances that have in no 


wiſe depended upon himſelf. He will 
neither have hatred nor contempt for thoſe 


whom nature and circumſtances have not 
| favoured in a ſimilar manner to himſelf. 
It is the fataliſt that night to be bumble 
and modeſt from principle; is he not 
eoblige d to acknowled dge that he poſſeſſos 
nothing that he has not received? 

In thort, every thing will conduct to 
indulgence, him whom experience as con- 
vincedot the necethty of things. He Will fee, 


= ith Hain, that 1 It 18 the eſte] Ce OL Al ſocle (N 


badly Conſtituted, badly governed, en 
ſlaved to prejudices, and to unreal 0 lable 
cultoms, ſubmitted to irrational lass ne 
graded by deſpo tiſm, corru; bted by luxury, 
inchriated with falſe opinions, to be filled 
with vicious and trifling citizens; with 
llaves cringing, and proud of their chains ; 
with ambitious men, without ideas of true 
olorv, with miſers and prodigals, with la- 
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natics and libertines. Convinced of the 
neceſſary connexion of things, he will 
not be ſurpriſed*to\ſee, that their ſupineneſs, 
or influence, carry diſcouragement into their 
countries, that bloody wars depopulate 
them, that uſeleſs expenditures 1mpover- 
ith them, and that all theſe exceſſes united 
is the reaſon why nations contain every 
wh culy men without happineſs, with- 
out unt'arſtanding, without morals, and 
without viitue, He will only ſee, in all 
| this, the nec. lfary action, and re- action, of 
phytics upon 2023}, and of morals upon 
phyſics. In ſhort, all men, who acknow- 
tedge fatality, will remain perſuaded that 
a nation badly governed, is a foil very 
fruitful in venemous and poiſonous plants; 
that they grow in it in ſuch abundance as 
to crowd themſelves, and choak the one 
the other. It is in a country, cultivated. 
by the hands of a Lc s, that he will 
fee produced citizens intrepid, noble, dit- 
intereſted, ſtrangers to pleaſures; in a 
country cultivated by a TIBERIts, we 
ſhall only find villains, with mean and 
contemptible ſouls, informers and traitors. 
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"2 is the ſoil, it is the circumſtances in 


which men find themſelves placed, that 


make them objects uſeful or prejudicial : 
the wiſe man avoids the one as he would 
_ thoſe dangerous reptiles, of whom it is 
the Nature to bite, and to communicate 
their venom; he attaches himſelf to the 


others, and loves them like | thoſe delicious 
fruits, with which he finds his palate agree- 


__ ably flattered : he ſees the w icked with- 


out anger, he cherithes the good and boun- 


tiful hearts; he knows that the tree that 


18 languiſhing without culture, in the dry 


and ſandy deſert that has rendered it de- 


formed and crooked, would perhaps have 


extended its folliage far and wide, would 


have furniſhed delectable fruits, would have 
afforded a cool ſhelter, if its feed had been 


placed in a more fertile foil, or if it had 
5 experienced the attentive cares of an able 


cultivator. 
Let them not then tell us that it is FY 


grading man to reduce his functions to 2 
pure We that it is ſhamefully tc: 


undervalue him, to abaſe him, to compare 


him to a tree, to an abject vegetation. 


The 
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The philoſopher, devoid of prejudices, does 


not underſtand this language, invented by 
the ignorance of that which truly conſti- 
tutes the dignity of man. A tree is an 
object vw hich, n its ſtation, joins the uſe- 
ful with the areas ; it merits our af- 


fection when it produces ſweet and plea- 


ſant fruits, and a favourable ſhade. All 


machines are precious, whenever they are 


truly uſeful, and faithfully fulfil the functi- 


ons for which they are. deſtined. Yes, 1 
ſpeak it wich courage, the honeſt man, 


when he has talents and virtue, is, for the 
beings of his ſpecies, a tree that furniſhes 


them and with fruits and with ſhelter. The 


| honeſt man is a machine of which the 
ſprings are adapted to fulfil its functions 
in a manner that muſt pleaſe. No, I 


ſhould not blur to be a machine of this 
fort, and my heart would leap with joy if 
it could foreſee that the fruits of my re- 


flections would one day be uſctul and con- 


ſoling to my fellow men. 

Nature, herſelf, is ſhe not a vaſt machine 
of which our ſpecies is but a very weak 
ſpring? I fee nothing that is contempti- 
8 3 
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ble, neither in her, nor in her productions; 


all the beings that come out of her hands, 

are good, noble, ſublime, as ſoon as they 5 
co- operate to the production of order and 
of harmony in the ſphere where they 


muſt act. Of whatever nature may be 


the Soul, whether they make it mortal, 


whether they ſuppoſe it immortal, whe- 


ther they regard it as a ſpirit, whether they 
look upon it as a portion of the body, 79 
TI ſhall find this ſoul noble, great, ſublime, 


In SOCRATES, ARISTIDES, and carto. I 


ſhall call it a ſoul of corruption in CLAU- 


Dlus, in SEJANUS, in NERO. | ſhall ad- 
mire its energy, and its manner in CoR- 
NEILLE, in NEWTON, in MONTESQUIET : 


[ ſhall lament its baſeneſs, in ſeeing con- 
temptible men, who flatter tyrannv, or 


Who ſervilely cringe, at the feet of ſuperſti- 
tion. | 


Every thing that is ESE in the courſe of 


this work proves clearly to us that every 


thing is neceſſary. Every thing is always 
in order relative to Nature, where all the 
beings do no more than follow the laws 


that are impoſed on them, It is part of 


Yor. I. 0 ”” her 
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her plan that certain portions of the earth 
ſhould produce delicious fruits, whilſt 
others ſhould only furnith brambles, dan- 


gerous vegetables. She has been willing 


that ſome ſocieties ſhould produce men 
| wife, heroes, great; ſhe has regulated 


that others ſhould only give birth to men 


_ abject, without energy, and without virtue. 


Organs, winds, tempeſts, diſeaſes, wars, 
plagues and death, are as neceſſary to her 
march as the beneficent heat of the ſun, 
as the ſerenity of the _ as the gentle 

ſhowers of ſpring, s plentiful years, 


as health, as peace, as life ; vice and vir- 


tue, darkneſs and light, ignorance and 
ſcience, are equally neceſſary ; the one are 


not benefits, the others are not evils, but 
for particular beings, of whom they favor 


or derange the mode of exiſtence. The 
whole cannot be miſerable, but it can be 


able to contain unhappy beings. 


Nature then diſtributes, with the ſame 
hand, that which we call on DER, and that 


which we call DISORDER ; that which we 


call PLEASURE, and that which we call 


PAIN ; in ſhort, the diffuſes, by the ne- 
ceſſit 


| 
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ceſſity of her being, and the good and 
the evil in the world which we inhabit. 
Do not let us for this tax her with bounty 


or with malice ; do not let us imagine that by 
our cries and our prayers we can be able to 
arreſt her power, always acting after im- 


mutable laws. Let us ſubmit to our con- 


dition, and when we ſuffer, do not let us 
recur to chimeras that our imaginations _ 
have created ; let us draw from Nature 
herſelf, the remedies that ſhe offers us for 


the evil that ſhe does us. If ſhe ſends us 


diſeaſes, let us ſearch in her boſom for 


thoſe ſalutary productions that ſhe has 


given birth to for us. If the gives us er- 


rors, ſhe alſo furniſhes us, in experience 
and in virtue, with the antidotes ſuit- 


able to deſtroy their fatal effects. It ſhe 


permits that the human race ſhould, for a 
long time, groan under the weight of his 
vices and his follies; ſhe thews him in 


virtue the ſure remedy for his infirmities. 


If the evils that ſome ſocieties experience 


are neceſſary, when they ſhall have become 
too incommodious, they will be irreliitibly 


obliged to ſearch thoſe remedies, with 
0 > which 
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which Nature will always furniſh them. 


If this Nature has rendered exiſtence 


inſupportable for ſome unfortunate beings, 


that ſhe appears to have ſelected to be 


her victims, death is a door that ſhe al- 


ways leaves open to them, and which de- 
livers them from their misfortunes, when 


they judge them impoſſible to be cured. 


Do not then let us accuſe Nature with 
being inexorable to us; there does not 
exiſt in her an evil, for which ſhe 
has not furniſhed the "remedy to thoſe 
who have the courage to ſeek for 
it, and to apply it. This Nature 
follows general and neceſſary laws in all 


its operations; the phyſical evil, and the 
moral evil, is not due to its wickedneſs, 


but to the neceſſity of things. Phyſical 


evil is the derangement produced in our 
organs, by phyſical cauſes that we fee act; 


moral evil is the derangement produced 
in us by phyſical cauſes, of which the 


action is a ſecret to us. Theſe cauſes al- 


ways finiſh by producing ſenſible effects, 


or capable of ſtriking on our ſenſes; the 
thoughts and the wills of men, do not 
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ſhe w themſelves, but by the marked effects 


that they produce in them, or upon the 


beings whom Nature renders ſuſcep- 


tible of feeling them. We ſuffer, becauſe 
it is the eſſence of ſome beings to derange 


the economy of our machine; we enjoy, 
| becauſe the properties of forme beings are 
analogous to our mode of exiſtence ; we 


are born, becauſe it is the nature of ſome 


matter to combine itſelf, under a determi- 


nate form ; we live, we act, we think, be- 
cauſe it is the eſſence of certain combi- 
nations to act, and to maintain themſelves 
in exiſtence, by given means, during a 


| fixed period: at length we die, becauſe 
a neceſſary law preſcribes to all the com- 


binations that are formed, to deſtroy 
themſelves, or to diſſolve themſelves. From 
all this, it reſults that Nature is impartial 


to all its productions; the ſubmits us, 
like all the other beings, to the eternal 
laws, from which the has not been able 
to exempt us; if the did ſuſpend them 


for an inſtant, it is from thence that 
diſorder would place itſelf in her, and 


that her harmony would be diſtur bed. 


Thoſe, 
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"Thoſe who ſt udy Nature, | in tekit g ex- 
perience for their guide, can alone be able 
to gueſs her ſecrets, and unravel, by little 
and little, the woof, frequently imper- 
ceptible, of the cauſes of which ſhe avails 
herſelf, to operate her greateſt phæno- 
mena ; by the aid of experience, we diſ- 
cover in her, frequently new properties, 
and new modes of acting, unknown to the 
ages that have preceded us. Thoſe which 
were marvellous, miracles, and ſuperna- 
tural effects to our grandfathers become, 
at the preſent day, ſimple and natural 
effects to us, of which we know the me— 
Chaniſm and the cauſes. Man, in fathom- 


ing Nature, has arri“ ech at difc overing the. 


cauſes of earthquaxes, of the periodic! 
motion of ſeas, of ſubterrancous confla- 
grations, of meteors, which were to our 
anceſtors, and which are yet to the ig- 
norant and uninformed, the indubitable 
ſigns of the wrath of Heaven. Our poſte- 
"rity, in following and rectifying the expe- 
rience made by us, and by 3 
will go farther yet, and will diſcover thoſe 
effects and thoſe cauſes which are totally 
” veiled 
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veiled from 0! ur eves. The united efferts 
of the human ſpecies, will arrive, perhaps, 

one day, at penetrating even into the 
_ ſanctuary of Nature, to diſcover many of 
thoſe myſteries, that to the preſent time, ſhe 
appears to have refuſed to all our re- 
ſearches. 

In conſidering man under is true al⸗ 
pect; i in quitting authority to follow ex- 
perience and reaſon; in ſubmitting every 
thing entirely to phyſical laws, from which 
imagination has been willing to with-draw 
them, we ſhall ſee that ihe” phenomena of 
the moral world follow the ſame rules as 
_ thoſe of the phyſical world, and that the 
greater part of thoſe great effects, that our 
Ignorance and our prejudices make us re- 
ad as inexplicable and as marvellous, will 
become ſimple and natural to us. We ſhall 
find that the eruption of a volcano, and 
the birth of 2 TAMERLANE are to na- 
ture the ſame thing; in recurring to the 
firſt cauſes of the moſt ſtriking events that 
ve behold w ith conſternation operate them- 
felves on the carth, of thoſe terrible re- 
yolutions, of thoſe frightful convultions 


that 
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that diſtract and ravage nations, we ſhall 
find the wills, that operate in this world, 
the moſt ſurpriſing and the moſt extenſive | 
changes are moved in their principle by 
_ phyſical cauſes, which their minuteneſs 
make us judge contemptible, and but lit- 
tle capable of 2 theſe phenomena 
that we find ſo great. 
If we judge = exiles by their effects, 
there are no ſmall cauſes in the univerſe. 
In a nature where every thing is connected, | 
where every thing acts and re-acts, where 
every thing moves itſeif and changes it- 
ſelf, compoſes itſelf and decompoſes itſelf, 
forms itſelf and deſtroys itſelf, there is not 
an atom who does not play an important 
and neceſſary part; there is no impercepti- 
ble particle, which placed in convenient 
circumſtances, does not operate prodigious 
effects. If we were placed in a ſituation 
to tollow the eternal chain that connects 
all the cauſes to the effects that we ſec, 
without looſing fight of any one of its 
links; if we could be able to unravel the 
ends of the inſenſible threads that move 
the thoughts, the wills the paſſions of thoſe 
men 


5 
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men who, according to their actions, we 
call puiſſant, we ſhould find that they 
are true atoms that are the ſecret lea- 
vers, of which nature avails herſelf, to 
move the moral world it is the unexpected 
and neceſſary meeting of theſe particles, 
indiſcernable to the ſight, it is their aggre— 
gation, their combination, their proportion, 


their termentation, which modifying man by 
little and little, frequently without his 
knowledge, and in deſpite of him, make 
him think, will, act, in a determinate and 
neceſſary mode; if his will and his actions 


have an influence upon a great many 
other men, here is the moral world in the 
greateſt combuſtion. Too much acrimony 


in the bile of a FANATIC, a blood too much 


inlamed in the heart of a CONQUEROR, a 
paintul indigeſtion in the ſtomach of a 
MONARCU, a fantaſm that paſſes in the 


mind of a WOMAN, are cauſes ſufficient to 


make wars be undertaken, to ſend mil- 
lions of men to the butchery, to throw 


down walls, to reduce cities. to aſhes, to 
plunge nations in mourning and miſery, to 


breed famine and contagion, to propagate 
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deſolation and calamity during a long ſe- 
ries of ages, upon the ſurface of our globe. 


The paſſion of a ſingle individual of | 
our ſpecies, when it difpoſes of the paſſions 


ofa great. number of others, arrives at com- 
bining and uniting their wills and their ef- 
_ forts, and thus decides the condition of the 


inhabitants of the earth. It is thus that 


an ambitious, crafty, voluptuous ARAB gave 
to his fellow countrymen an impulſion, of 
which the effect was to ſubjugate or deſo- 
late vaſt countries in ASIA, in AFR 10A, and 
in EvROPE, and to change the religious 


ſyſtem; the opinions and the cuſtoms of a 


conſiderable portion of the inhabitants of 


our world. But in recurring to the primi- 


tive ſource of theſe ſtrange revolutions, 
what were the concealed cauſes that had 
an influence upon this man, that excited 
his peculiar paſſions, that conſtituted his 


temperament? What were the matter 


from the combination of which reſulted a 


voluptuous, a crafty, an ambitious, an en- 


thuſiaſtic, an eloquent man, in ſhort, a per- 
ſonage capable of impoſing on his fellow 


creatures, and to make them CONCUT in his 
views? 
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views; They were the inſenſible particles 


of his blood, it was the imperceptible tex- 
ture of his fibres, they were the ſalts more 
or leſs acrid that ſtimulated his nerves, it 


was more or leſs of the fiery matter that 
circulated in his veins. From whence 


came theſe elements themſelves? It was 
from the womb of his mother, it was from 
the. aliments that nouriſhed him, from the 


climate in which he had birth, the ideas 


that he had received, the air that he To 


ſpired, without reckoning a thouſand i inap- 
preciable and n eee that in the 


inſtance given, had modified and deter- 


mined the paſſions of this important per- 
ſon age, become e of changing the 
tace of our globe. | 


Fo 8 ſo weak in their principle, if 


they had in the origin oppoſed the ſmalleſt 
obſtacles, the events fo marvellous; with 
which we are ſurpriſed, would never have 


happened. A fit of an ague, cauſed by 


a little bile too much inflamed, had been 


able to have rendered abhortive all the 
projects of the legiſlator of the muſſulmen. 
A diet, a glaſs of water, a blood letting 
| T2 | would 
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would have ſometimes been ſuffcient ws 
have ſaved kingdoms. 2 
We ſee then, that the condition of the 
human ſpecies, as well as that of each of 
the individuals that compoſe it, depends 
at every inſtant on inſenſible cauſes, which 
circumſtances frequently fugitive give 
birth too, develope and put in action. We 
attribute to chance their effects, aud we 
look upon them as fortuitous, what theſe 
_ cauſes operate neceſſarily, and according 
to ſure rules. We have frequently, neither 
the ſagacity, nor the honeſty torecur to the 
true principles; we regard ſuch weak 
motive-powers with contempt, becauſe 
we judge them to be incapable of produc- 
ing ſuch great things. They are, however. 
theſe motive- powers ſuch as they are, they 
are theſe ſprings ſo pitiful, which in the 
hands of Nature, and after her neceſſary 
laws, ſuffice to move our univerſe. The 
conqueſts of a GcExG15-KaN, have no- 
thing in them more ſtrange, than the ex- 
ploſion of a mine, caufed in its princi- 
ple, by a feeble ſpark, which commences, 
by lighting a ſingle grain of powder, but 
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of which the fire, pre ſently communic ates 


itſelf to many millions of other conti- 


guous grains, of which the forces united 
and multiplied finiſh by thiowing down 
. ramparts, iowns and mountains. 


The condition of the human race, and 
that of each man, depends then at every 
inſtant upon inſenſible cauſes, concealed 


in the boſom of nature, until their action 
diſplays itſelf. The happineſs, or the wretch- 


ednels, the proſperity, or the miſery of each 


of us, and of whole nations, are attached 
to powers which it is impoſhble for us to 


foreſee, to appreciate, or to arreſt the ac- 
tion. Perhaps at this moment are amaſ— 
ung and combining themſelves the im- 
perceptible particles of which the aſſem- 


blage ſhall form a ſovereign, that will be 


the ſcourge or the ſaviour of a vaſt empire. 
We cannot ourſelves be able to anſwer a 


lingle inſtant for our deſtiny; we have no 


knowledge of what is paſſing in us, of the 
cauſes which act in our interior, nor of the. 
circumſtances that ſhall put the m in action 

and that ſhall develope their. energy; it 5 
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nevertheleſs on theſe cauſes, impoſlible to 


be unravelled, that depend our deſtiny for 
life. Frequently an unforeſeen rencoun- 
ter gives birth to a paſſion in our ſoul, of 
which the conſequences ſhall neceſſarily 
have an influence upon our felicity. It is 
chus that the moſt virtuous man can be 
able, by the whimſical combination of 


unlooked for circumſtances, to become in an 


inſtant the moſt criminal of men. 


We thall find, without doubt, this truth 


frightful and terrible. But at bottom what 
bas it more revolting than that which 


teaches us that this life, to which we 


are ſo ſtrongly attached, may be able to be 
loſt at every inſtant by an infinity of acci- 
dents as irremidable as unforeſeen? Fata- 
liſm reconciles calily the good man to death. 
it makes him conſider death as a ſure means 


of withdrawing him from wickedneſs : 


this ſyſtem hews death to the happy 
man himſelf as a means of eſcaping thoſe 


misfortunes that finiſh frequently by PO1- 


ſoning and embittering the moſt fortunate 


life. 


Let 


or Nan. 4 
Let us ſubmit ourſelves then to neceſſity; 
in deſpite of us it will always carry us 
along; let us reſign ourſelves to Nature; 
let us accept the ke that the preſents to 
us, let us oppoſe to the neceflary evil that 
ſhe makes us experience, the neceſſary re- 
medies that ſhe conſents to accord us. 
Do not let us trouble our mind with uſe- 
leſs inquietudes ; let us enjoy with mode- 
ration, becauſe pain is always the neceſ- 
ſary companion of all exceſs; let us fol- 
low the paths of virtue, becauſe every thing 
proves to us that even in this world, obliged 
to be perverſe, this virtue is neceſſary to 
render us eſtimable in the eves of others, 


and contented with ourſcly es. 


Man feeble and vain! thoſe preton aſt 
to be free! alas! doſt thou not ſee al] 
the threads that enchain thee ? doſt thou not 
{ee that they are atoms that form thee, that 
they are atoms that move thee ; that they are 
circumſtances independant of thee, that 

modify thy being, and that rule thy con— 
dition? In a puiſfant Nature that eiuv.- 
rons thee, thalt thou then be the only 
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being that is able to reſiſt her power ? 
Doſt thou believe that thy feeble prayers 
hall force her to ſtop in her eternal march, 
or to change her courſe? 


—— * vx > b 
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OF THE IMMORTALITY or THE SOUL 3 
OF THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE; 


OF THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


Tue reflections preſented in this work, 


. concur to thew us clearly, what we ought 


to think of the human Soul, as well as 


of its operations or faculties ; ; every thing 
proves to us, in the moſt convincing man- 
ner, that it acts, and moves itſelf accord- 
ing to laws, ſimilar to thoſe of the other 
. beings of Nature ; that it cannot be able 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the body; that it 
is born, that it grows, that it is modified 


in the ſame progreſſion as the body; in 


ſhort, every thing ought to make us conclude, 


that 1t periſhes with it. This ſoul, as 
""W OL, II. „ well 
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well as the body, paſſes through a ſtate of 
weakneſs and infancy; it is then, that it 
is aſſailed by a multitude of modifications 
andof ideas, which it receives from exterior 
| objects, by the way of its organs; it amaſſes 
facts; it makes experience true or falſe; 
it forms to itſelf a ſyſtem of conduct, 
according to which it thinks and acts, in 
a mode from whence reſults its happineſs, 
or its misfortune, its reaſon or its delirium, 
its virtues and its vices; arrived with the 
body at its power and its maturity, it does 
not ceaſe an inſtant to partake with it 
its ſenſations agreeable or diſagreeable, 
its pleaſures and its pains ; in conſequence, 
it approves or diſapproves its ſtate; it is 
ſound or diſeaſed, active or languiſhing, 
awake or aſleep. In old age, man ex- 
tinguiſhes himſelf entirely, his fibres and 
his nerves become ſtiff, his ſenſes become 
obtuſe, his ſight is troubled, his ears be- 
come hardened, his ideas become uncon- 
netted, his memory diſappears, his ima- 
gination 1s cooled; what then be- 
comes of his Soul? Alas! it finks at the 
ſame time as the body ; it becomes be- 
5 numbed 
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nümbed with it, like it, it fulfils its 
functions only with pain, and this ſub- 
ſtance, that they have been willing to diſ- 


tinguiſh from it, unclergoes the ſame revo- 


lutions as does the body. PE 
In deſpite of the proofs fo: convincing of 


the materiality of the ſoul, or of its identity 


with the body, ſome thinkers have ſuppoſed _ 
that although this was periſhable, his ſoul 


did not periſh; that this portion of himſelf _ 
enjoyed the ſpecial privilege, of being l- 


MORTAL, or exempt from the diſſolution 


and the changes of form that we ſee all 
the beings that Nature has compoſed un- 


dergo: in conſequence they have perſuaded 


themſelves that this privileged foul does 


not die. Its immortality appeared above 


all indubitable to thoſe who ſuppoſed it 
ſpiritual: after having made it a being, 


ſimple, without extent, devoid of parts, 


totally different from every thing of which 
we have a knowledge, they pretended that 


it was not ſubjected to the laws that we 


find in all. beings, of which experience 


_ ſhews us the continual decompoſition. 


Men feeling in themſelves a concealed 


2 force 
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force that directed and produced, in an in- 


viſible manner, the motion of their ma- 
chine, believed that the entire of Nature, 
of which they were ignorant of the energy, 
and of the mode of acting, owed its motion 


to an agent analogous to their ſoul, who 


acted upon the great machine in the fame _ 


manner as their ſoul upon their body. 


Man having ſuppoſed himſelf double, made 


Nature alſo double ; he diſtinguiſhed her 
from her own peculiar energy, he ſeparated | 
her from her mover, which by little and 
little they made ſpiritual. This being, dif- 
tinguiſhed from Nature was regarded as 


the ſoul of the world, and the ſouls of men, 
as opinions emanating from this univerſal. 
foul. This opinion upon the origin of our 
fouls, is of a very remote antiquity. They 
were thoſe of the EGYPTiANSs of the CHAL- 
DEANS, of the HEBREWS, * as well as of 


_ * It appears that os Es believed with the EG IAN, 
the divine emanation of Souls ; God, according to him, 
formed man of the duſt of the ground, and breathed into Vi. 
noſtrils the breath of life ; and man became a living Soul. 
SEE II. GENESIS, VERSE VII. Nevertheleſs the chRis- 
riANS reject at this day the ſyſtem of Divine EMANA- 
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the greater part of the wiſe men of the 


Faſt, It was in their ſchools that ene- 
RECIDES, PYTHAGORAS, PLATO, drew up a 
doctrine flattering to the vanity and to the 


imagination of | mortals. Man thus be- 


lieved himſelf a portion of the Divinity, 
immortal like him in a part of himſel]. 


Ne vertheleſs religions, invented i n conſe- 
quence renounced theſe Advantages. that 


they judged incompati ble, with the other 
parts of their ſyſtems; they pretended that 
the ſovereign of nature, or its contriver, 


TION, ſceing that it ſuppeſes the Divinity divifible 
beſide their religion, having occat ion tor an HELL to 
rorment the fouls of reprobates, it had been needtul to 
damn a portion of the Divinity conjointly with the 
fouls of the victims that they ſacrificed to lus peculiar 
Vengeance. Altho! ugh MOSES, by the words that have 
been quoted, appears to indicate, that the Soul was a 
portion of the Divinity, we do not ſee, however, that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the Sou! was sa- 
_ bliſhed in any one of the books attributed to hin. I. 
appears that it was during the narvLonts captivity 


that the Tev;s learnt the doctrine of future reward: and 


puniſhments, taught by zoroasTER- to the PERSIASS, 
but which the HERR EW legiflator did not Know 


f.3 


leaſi he left His people ignorant of it. 


Them. 
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was not the ſoulof man, but that, invirtue of 
his omnipotence he created human ſouls, in 
proportion as he produced the bodies 5 
they muſt animate, and they taught that theſe 
ſouls, once produced, by an effect of the 

lame omnipotence enjoyed immortality. 
_ However it may be, from theſe variations 
upon the origin of Souls, thoſe w ho {ſuppoſed 
them emanating from God himſelf, have 
believed that after the death of the body, 
that ſerved them from an envelope or for a : 
priſon, they returned by REFUNDING to 
their firſt ſource. Thoſe who, without 
adopting the opinion of divine emanation, 
adinired the ſpirituality and immortality of 
the Soul, were obliged to ſuppoſe a region, 
an abode for theſe Souls, which their ima— 
gination painted to them according to their 
hopes, their fears, their deſires, and their. 
- prejudices. eG 

Nothing is more popular than the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the Soul; no— 
thing is more univerſally diffuſed than the 
expeclation of another life. Nature hav- 
ing inſp jired all men with the molt lively 
Joe tor cheir exiſtance, the deſire of Pro 


ſerving 


r 


ſerving themſelves for ever was a neceſſary 
verted itſelf into certainty for them, and 


argument to prove that man would never 
ceaſe to exiſt. - Our Soul, ſays ABADY, hos 


being fulfilled. * However it may be, men 


do not let us regard as a thing ſupernatu- 
ral the deſire of exiſting, which was, ard 
always will be, the eſſence of man; do not 


gerneſs an hypotheſis that flattered him 


Ctckko had faid before ABA Dr, naturam. ipſamt de | | Tort 


into an innate idea: nevertheleſs, this ſame 
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conſequence ; this deſire prefently con- 


trom that deſire of exiſting for ever that Ia- 
ture had imprinted on them, they made an 


10 uſeleſs - deſires, it defires naturally an eternal 
/ife, and by a very ſtrange logic, he con- 
cluded that this deſire could not fail of 


thus diſpoſed liſtened with avidity to thoſe 


who announced to them ſyſtems ſo con- 
formable to their withes. Nevertheleſs, 


let us be ſurpriſed if he received with ea- _ ö 


4 of 
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immortalitate ani morum tacitam juclicare; neſcio gut d | 1 1 1 
ſnhecret in mentibus quaſi ſœculorum anoildam gu u,˖e 
Permanere ani mos arbitramur conſen/unationum omunn Ut 
is the idea of the immortality of the Soul already chan. 
ANC: CIC El, O, 


12cards PHERECIDES, as the inventor of this dot :ine, 
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in promiſing him that his defire would one 


day be fatisfied ; but let us beware how 
we conclude that this deſire is an indu- 
bitable proof of the reality of this future 


lite, with which men, for their preſent hap- 


pineſs, are but too much occupied. The 


paſſion for exiſtence is in us, only a natu- 


ral conſequence of the tendency of a ſenſible 


being, of whom the eſſence is to be willing 


to conſerve himſelf. This deſire follows 


in men the energy of their Souls, or the 


force of their imagination always ready to 


realize that which they deſire ſtrongly. 


We deſire the life of the body, and never- 


thele(« this defire is fruſtrated ; w hy ſhould 
not the delire of the hte of our Soul be 
frustrated like the firſt ? * 


The moſt ſunple reſlexions upon the na- 


ture of our Soul ought to convince us that 


the idea of its immortality is only an illu— 


* Here is the manner in which the partiſans of the 
docti ine of the immortality of the Soul, reaſon. 40 
men dere ge licie for ever, therefere they will lin fon ever, 


could we not retort 1 argument, and ſay to them, all 


ä aturall oefrre to be rich, therefere all me will one ny 


be rich, 


fron. 
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ſion. Indeed what is our Soul, fave the 
principle of ſenſibility? What is it to 

think, enjoy, ſuffer, ſave to feel? What is 
life, fave the aſſemblage of the modifi- 
cations or motions, peculiar to an orga- 
nized being? Thus, as ſoon as the body 
85 ceaſes to live, its ſenſibility can no longer be 
able to exerciſe itſelf; it can then no 
longer be able to have ideas, nor in conſe- 
quence, thoughts. Ideas, as we have 
proved, can be able to come to us only 
by the ſenſes; now, how will they have 
it, that once deprived of ſenſes, we can vet 
be capable ot having perceptions, fenfations, 
ideas? Since then, they have made the 
Soul a being, feparated from the ani- 
mated body, for why have they not made 
life a bein 


g. diſtinguiſhed from the living 


body? Life is the totality of the motion 
of all the bodies? feeling and thought 
make a part of this motion zthus in the dead 
man, theſe motion will ccafe, like all tha 
others. | | = = 

Indeed, by what reatoning would the) 
pretend to prove to us, that this Soul, 


which cannot be able to feel, think, Will, 1 
3 3 | act, 
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act, but by the aid of its organs, can be 
able to have pain or pleaſure, or even that 
it can be able to have the conſciouſneſs of 
its exiſtence, when the organs that ſhould 
warn it of it, are decompoſed or deſtroyed? 
Is it not evident, that the Soul depends 
on the arrangement of the parts of the 
body, and on the order according to 
which theſe parts conſpire to perform 
theſe functions or motion? Thus, the 
organic ſtructure once deftroyed, we can- 
not be able to doubt, that the Soul muſt 
be deſtroyed alſo. Do we not ſee, that 
during the whole courſe of our lives, 
this Soul is changed, deranged, troubled 
by all the changes that our organs expe- 
rience? And they will have it, that 
this Soul acts, thinks, ſubſiſts, when theſe 
ſame organs ſhall have entirely diſap- 
peared | „„ 
An organized being, may be able to 
be compared to a clock, which once 
broken, is no longer ſuitable to the uſe 
for which it was deſtined. To ſay that 
the Soul ſhall feel, ſhall think, ſhall enjoy, 
ſhall ſuffer after the death of the body, 
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is to pretend that a clock, broken into a 


_ thouſand pieces, can be able to continue 


to ſtrike, or mark the hours. Thoſe 


- who tell us, that our Soul can be able to 
ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding the deſtruction of 


the body, evidently ſupport that the mo- 


dification of a body, will be able to con- 


ſerve itſelf, after the ſubje& ſhall have 


been deſtroyed ; this is what Ea LY | 


ab ſurd. 


They will not fad to tell us, that the — 
conſervation of Souls, after the death of 


the body, 1s an effect of the divine omni- 


potence : but this would be ſupporting 


an abſurdity, by a gratuitous hypotheſis. 
The Divine Omnipotence, of whatever 
Nature they may ſuppoſe it, cannot be 
able to make a thing exiſt and not exiſt, 
at the ſame time ; it cannot make, that a 
Soul ſhall feel or think, without the inter— 
mediates, neceſſary to have thoughts. 

Let them ceaſe then telling us, that 


reaſon is not wounded by the doctrine of 
the immortality of the Soul, or by the ex- 


pectation of a future life. Theſe notions, 
made entirely to flatter, or to diſturb the 


R 2 } ima- 
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Imagination of the uninformed, who do 
not reaſon, cannot be able to appear, ei- 


ther CONVINCING, or even probable to en- 
Itghtened minds. Reaſon exempted from 


the illuſions of prejudice, is, without 


doubt, wounded by the ſuppoſition of 3 
Soul, that feels, that thinks, that is aflited 


or rejoices, that has ideas, without hav- 


ing organs, that is to ſay, deſtitute of the 


only known and natural means, by which 
it. 8 poſlible for it to have perceptions, 


fenfations, and ideas, If they reply to us, 


that there can be able to exiſt other 


means, SUPERNATURAL or UNKNOWN, 
we ſhall anſwer, that theſe means of tranſ- 
mitting ideas to the Soul, ſeparated from 
the body, are not more known, or more 
within the reach of thoſe who ſuppoſe it, 
than they are of us. It is at leaſt veryevident, 


that all thoſe who reject innate ideas, .can- 
not be able, without contradicting their 


principles, to admit the doctrine, that has 


fo little foundation, of the immortality of 


the Soul. 
i deſpite of the conſolation that ſo 
many people pretend to find in the notion 
| 7: 
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of an eternal exiſtence ; in deſpite of the 
firm perſuaſion | in which ſy many men aſſure 


us they are, that their ſouls will ſurvive _ 


their bodies, we ſee them very much alarm- 
ed at the diſſolution of this body, and that 
they do not look upon their end, which they 
ought to dehire as the period of many pains, 
but with a great deal of inquietude. So true 
it 18, that the real, the preſent, even accom- 
. panicd with pain, has much more influ- 
ence upon men, than the moſt beautiful 


chimeras of the future, which they never 


fee but through the clouds of uncertainty! | 
Indeed, in deſpite of the pretended con- 

viction in which the moſt religious men are 
of a bleſſed eternity, theſe hopes ſo flatter- 
ing do not prevent them from fearing and 
| trembling, when they think of the neceſſary 
difſolution of their bodies. Death was 
always for thoſe who are called Mon- 
TALS, the moſt frightful point of view; they 
regard it as a ſtrange phenomenon, con- 
trary to the order of things, oppoſed to Na- 
ture; in a word as an effect of the celeſ— 
tial vengeance, as the PAY OF in. Al. 
though every thing proves o them that 
1 thͤis 
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this death is inevitable, they can never be 
able to familiarize themſelves with its idea; 
they never think of it but they tremble, 
and the aſſurance of poſſeſſing an immortal 
Soul, does but feebly indemnify them for 
the grief of being deprived of their periſh- 
able bodies. Two cauſes contributed again 
to ſtrengthen and nouriſh their alarms ; 
the one was th at this death commonly ac- 
companied with pains, wreſts from them 
an exiſtence that pleaſes them, that they 
know, to which they are accuſtomed ; the 
other was, the uncertainty of the ſtate that 
muſt ſucceed to their actual exiſtence. _ 
The illuſtrious 5 Acox has ſaid that men 
fear death for the ſame reaſon that children have 
a fear of darkneſs.* We naturally challenge 
ourſelves with every thing that we do not 
know; we arc willing to fee clearly, to the 
cad that we may guarantee ourſelves from 
_ thoſe objects that can be able to menace. 
us, Or th: it we may be rendered capable of 
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procuring tor ourfelves, thoſe which can be 
able to be uſeful to us. The man who ex- 
iſts cannot be able to form to himfelf the 


idea of non exiſtence ; ; as this ſtate diſturbs 


him, his Imagination 15 ſet to work for 


want of experience, to paint to him, well 
or ill, this uncertain ſtate. Accuſtomed to 


think, to feel, to be put in action, to en- 


joy ſociety; he ſees the greateſt misfortune 
in a diſſolution that ſhall deprive him of the 
objects and of the ſenſations that his pre- 


ſent Nature has rendered neceſſary to him, 
which ſhall prevent him from being warned 


of his being, which ſhall deprive him of his 
pleaſure, to plunge him into nothing. In 


ſuppoſing it, even exempt from pains, 
he always looks upon this nothing, as an 


afflicting ſolitude, as an heap of profound 
darkneſs ; he ſees himſelf in a general de- 
ſolation, deſtitute of all aſſiſtance, and 


feels the rigour of this frightful fituation. 
But a profound ſleep, does it not ſuffice 


to give us a true idea of nothing? Does it 
not deprive us of every thing? Docs it 


not appear to annihilate us to the untverſe; 
and to annihilate this unty erf to us? Death 


18 
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is it any thing elſe than a profound and 
permanent ſleep? It is for want of being 
able to form an idea of death, that man 
dreads it; ; if he formed to himſelf a true 
idea of it, he would ceaſe from thence to 
fear it; but he cannot be able to conceive 
a ſtate, where they do not feel ; he be- 
lieves then, that when he ſhall no longer 
exiſt, he will have the feeling and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of thoſe things that appear to him 
at this day, ſo ſad, tad ſo mournful ; his 

imagination pictures to him, his funeral 
pomp, the grave that they are digging for 
him, thoſe lamentable ſongs that will ac- 
company him to his laſt abode ; he per- 
ſuades himſelf, that theſe hideous objects, 
will affect him, even after his diſeaſe, as 
painfully as in the preſent ſtate, in which 
he enjoys his ſenſes“. 

Mortal led aſtray by fear After thy 
death, thine eyes will ſee no more, thine 

ears will hear no more 3 from the bottom of 


Nec widet in dora nullum for e morte allium, I 
Dui poſſit vivus ſibi SE lugere peremptun, 
_ Stanſque jacentem, nec lacerari urive dolore, 


thy 
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thy grave, thou wilt no more be the wit— 
neſs of this ſcene, that thine imagination 
repreſents to thee at preſent, under ſuch 
diſmal colours; thou wilt no more take 
any part in that, which ſhall be done in 
the world, thou wilt no more be occu- 


pied with what they thall do to thine ina- 


nimate remains, than thou couldſt be able to 
_ be on the day before that which gave thee a 
place amongſithebeings of the human ſpecies. 


I0 die, is to ceaſe to think, and to feel, to 
enjoy and to ſuffer ; thine ideas will periſh 
with thee ; thy ſorrows will not follow thee 
in the tomb. Think of death, not to 
feed thy fears and thy melancholy, but to 


accuſtom thyſelf to look upon it with a peace- 
ful eye, and to cheer thee up againſt the 


falſe terrors that the enemies of thy re- 


poſe labour to inſpire thee with. 
The fears of death are vain illuſions, 
that muſt diſappear, as ſoon as we look 


upon this neceſflarv event under its true 


point of view. A great man has defined phi- 
loſophy tobe A MEDITATION OF DEATH“ 
* MEAETH TOY GANATOT, LUCAN has ſaid, ire mor! far 


pri na iris. 


Vol. II. 5 he 
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he is not willing by that, to make us 
underſtand that we ought to occupy our- 
ſelves forrowfully with our end, with the 
view of nouriſhing our fears; he is wil- 
ling, without doubt, to invite us to fami- 
liarize ourſelves with an object, that Na- 
ture has rendered neceſſary to us, and to 
accuſtom us to expect it with a ſerene 
countenance. If life is a benefit, if it is 
neceſſary to love it, it is not lefs neceſſary 
to quit it; and reaſon ought to teach us 
a reſignation to the decrees of fate. Our 
well-being then exacts from us, that we 
ſhould contract the habit of contemplat- 
ing without alarm, an event that our eſ— 
tence has rendered inevitable to us; our 
intereſt demands, that we ſhould not em- 
bitter, by continual fears, a lite that cannot 
be able to have any charms for us, if we 
never view the period of it, but with 
trembling. Reaſon and our intereſt con-. 
cur to aſſure us againſt the vague terrors. 
that imagination has infpired us with in 
this reſpect. If we call them to our aſſiſ- 
tance, they would familiariſe us with an 
_objet that only affrights us, becauſe we 
| have 
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have not a knowledge of it, or becauſe 
they only ſhew it to us disfigured, with 
the hideous accompaniments that ſuper- 
ſtition has given it. Let us then deſpoil 


death of theſe vain illuſions, and we thall 
fee, that it is only the fleep of life ; that 
this ſleep will not be troubled with any 


difagreeable dreams, and that a trouble- 


ſome awakening will never follow H. 16 


8 
die, is to ſleep; it is to. enter into that ſtate 


of inſenſibility, in which we were, before we 
were born, before we had any ſenſes, be- 


fore we had the conſciouſneſs Of our © ac- 


tual exiſtence. Laws as neceſſary as 


thoſe which gave us birth, will make us 


return into the boſom of Nature, from 


which they have drawn us, to reproduce 


us afterwards, under ſome new form, 


which it would be uſeleſs for us to know : 


without conſulting us, the places us for a 


time in the order of organized beings, 


without our conſent, ſhe will oblige - 


us to quit it, to occupy another order. 
Do not let us complain of her calloſity; 
the makes us undergo a law from which 


| ſhe does not except any one being that the 
82 Con- 
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contains.“ Tf all is born and periſhes, if 
every thing is changed and is deftroyed, 
if the birth of a being is never more than the 
firſt ſtep towards its end, how had it been 
poſſible that man, of whom the machine 
is fo frail, of whom the parts are ſo move- 
able and ſo complicated, were exempted 
from a common law, that wills that the 
ſolid carth that we inhabit ſhall change 
itſelf, alter itſelf, and perhaps deſtroy itſelf ! 
| feeble mortal! thou pretendſt to exiſt for 
ever; wilt thou then, that for thee alone, 
Nature ſhall change her courſe ? Doſt thou 
not fee in thoſe eccentric comets that appear 
and aſtoniſh thine eyes, that the planets 
themſelves are ſubject to death? Live then 
in peace, as long as Nature permits, and 
die without terror, it thy mind is enlight- 
ened by reaſon. 
In deſpite of the implicity of Wee re- 


* Duid de rerum natura querimur, illa k bene geſt ; Sis | 
i ſcias uti, longa eft. v. SENEC. DE BREVITATE VITA. 
All the world complains of the ſhortneſs of life, and of 
the rapidity of time, and yet men for the greater part do 
not know what to do either with time or with life ! 


1 flexions, 
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fexions. nothing is more rare than men 
truly fortified againſt the fears of death 


The wiſe man e turns pale at 1 


approach; he has occaſion to collect the 


whole force of his mind to expect it with 
ſerenity. Do not let us be ſurpriſed then 
if the idea of death is ſo revolting to the 
generality of mortals ; it terrifies the young 
man; it redoublcs the chagrin and the 
ſorrow of the old man, overw helmed with 
infirmitics ; it even makes him dread it much 


more than it does the youth, who 1 is in the 
vigour of his life; the old man is much 


more accuſtomed to life; be ſide his mind ' 


is more feeble, and has leſs energy. At 


length diſeaſes conſume him with tor- 


ments, and the unhappy w Tretch, plunged 
in misfortune, has rarely dared to recur to 
death, which he ought to conlider as the 
pcriod of all his pains. 

If we ſearch for the ſource of this puſil- 

lanimity we ſhall find it in our Nature, 
which attaches us to life, and in the de 


fect of energy in our ſoul, which, far from. 


ſtrengthening, every thing ſtrives to cn- 
fzeble and to bruiſe, All the human 


WS. * 


inſtitutions; 
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inſtitutions, all our opinions, conſpire to 
| augment our fears, and to render our ideas 
of death more terrible and more revolting. 
Indeed ſuperſtition has pleaſed itfelt with 
thewing death under the moſt irighttul 
traits; it repreſents it to us a dreadful 
moment, that not only puts an end to our 
pleaſures, but again, that it gives us up with- 
out detence to the ſtrange rigour of a pitileſs 
defpot, of whom nothing will ſoften the 
decrees: according to it the moſt virtuous 
man 1s never certain of pleating him, has 
reaſon to tremble for the ſeverity of his 
rudgments ; dreadful torments, and with- 


out end, vill punith the victims of his ca- 


price for the involuntary w eaknefles, Or 
the neceſſary faults that tha l have kindled 
his fury. This implacable tyrant will 
avenge himſelf of their infirmities, of their 
momentary offences, of the propenſities 
that he has given to their heart, of the errors 
of their mind, of the opinions, of the ideas, 
of thoſe paflions that they ſhall have re- 
ccived in the focicties in which ne has cauſed 
them to be born; above all, he will never 
pardon them for not having becn able 


0 
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to un gerſtand an inconce ivable Being, for hav- 


ing been able to deceive themſelves upon 


his account, for having dared to think for 


themſelve es, for Faint refuſed to liſten to 
enthuſiaſtic guides or impoſtors, and- for 


having had the audacity to conſult t. le reaſon, 

which however, he has given chem, to re- 
gula te their conduct through the road of lite. 
Such are the afflicting objects with which 
religion occupies its unhappy and credit 


lous diſciples. Such are the tears that the 


tyrants of. the thoughts. of men ſhew us 
as ſalutary. In deſpite of the ſmall effect 

that they produce on the conduct of the 
oreater number of thoſe who ſay they are, 
or who believe themſelves perſuade d, they 
would be willing to paſs. theſe notions for 
the moſt powerful rampart that they can be 


able to oppole tO the irregularities ot 


men. Neve rthelefs, 25 we ſhall make them 


fee prefently, theſe fy items, or rather theſe -- 
chimeras, fo terrible, have no effect upon 


che greater number, who dream of them 


but rarely, and never in the moment that 
paſſion, intereſt, pleaſure, or examplehurries 


them along. It theſe fears att, it is always 


UDC Ty 
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upon thoſe, who have not any occa- 
ſion to abſtain themſelves from evil or to 
do good. They make honeſt hearts trem- 
ble, and have no effect upon the perverſe. 
They torment tender Souls, and leave in 
repoſe thoſe Souls that are hardened ; they 
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inteſt tractable and gentle minds, they cauſe 
no trouble to rebellious ſpirits : thus they 
only alarm thoſe who are already ſuffici- 
ently alarmed, they reſtrain only thoſe who 
are already reſtrained. _ 5, 
Theſe notions then impoſe nothing on 
the wicked; when by chance they act 
upon them, it is only to redouble the 
wickedneſs of their natural character, to 
juſtify them in their own eyes, ts furniſh 
them with pretexts to exerciſe it without 
fear and without ſcruple. Indeed the ex- 
perience of a great number of ages has 
ſhewn us to what exceſs the wickedneſs 
and the paſſions of men have carried them, 
when they have been authoriſed or 
unchained by religion, or at leaſt when 
they have been able to cover themſelves 
under its mantle. Men have never been 
more ambitious, more covetous, more crafty, 
8 95 „ more. 
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more cruel, more ſeditious, than when 
they have perſuaded themſelves that reli- 
gion permitted or ordered them to be fo: 
this religion did no more then than give 
_ an invincible force to their natural paſſions, 
which they could be able, under its fa- 
cred auſpices, to exerciſe with impunity, 
and without any remorſe. Still more, 
the greateſt villains, in giving a free courſe _ 
to the deteſtable propenſities of their natu- 
ral wickedneſs, have believed they merited 
of Heaven, in the cauſe of which they 
ſhewed zeal, and exempted themſelves by 
crimes, from the chaſtiſement of a God 
whoſe wrath they e they had 
deſerved. „ 5 
Here chen are the effects that the ſalutary 
notions of theology produce on mortals | 
Theſe reflexions will be able to furniſh us 
with anſwers to thoſe who tell us that 7 
religion did firomiſe Heaven equally to the wicked 
as to the good, there would not be any incredu- 
lous of the other life. We reply then, that reli- 
gion, in fact, aceords Heaven to the wick- 
ed; it places in it frequently the moſt uſe- 
r Dos - IX 
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Jeſs and the moſt wicked of men.“ It 
ſharpens, as we ſhall ſee, the paſſions of 
theſe wicked men, in legitimating thoſe 
_ crimes which without its ſanction they would 
fear to commit, or for which they would have 
| ſhame and remorſe. In ſhort, the miniſters 
of religion furniſh, to the moſt wicked 
men, the means of diverting the thunder- 
bolt from over their heads, and of arriving 
at eternal felicit x.. 
With reſpect to the incredulous, there 
may be, without doubt, wicked men 
amongſt them, as well as amongſt the moſt 
credulous; but incredulity does no more ſup- 
poſe wickedneſs, than credulity ſuppoſes 


goodneſs. On the contrary, the man who 


thinks, and meditates, knows better the 
motives to be good, than him who lets 


* Such were MOSES, SAMUEL, David, amongſt the 
JEWS; MAHOMET, amongſt the MUSSULMEN ; amongſt the 
CHRISTIANS, CONSTANTINE, ST. CYRIL, ST. ATHANA® 
SIUS, ST. DOMINIC, and a great many other religious 
robbers, vagabonds, and zealous perſecutors, whom the ; 
church reveres. We can be able alſo to join to them 
the CRUSADERS, the $5AGUERY &c. &c. 


himſelf 


— 
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| himſelf be guided in blindneſs by uncer- 


tain motives, or by the intereſts of others. 
All ſenſible men have the greateſt intereſt 
in examining thoſe opinions which they pre- 
tend muſt have an influence upon their eter- 
nal happineſs: if they find them falſe or 
injurious to their preſent life, they will never 
conclude from them, that they have not 
another life to fear or hope, that they can be 
able in this life to deliver themſelves up with 
impunity to vices, which would do an injury 
to themſelves, or which would draw upon 
them the contempt or the anger of ſociety. 
The man who does not expect another 
life, is only more intereſted in prolonging 
his exiſtence, and in rendering himſelf dear 
to his fellow men, in the only life of which 
he has a knowledge ; he kas made a great 
ſtride towards felicity, in diſengaging Kin 
elf from thoſe terrors that aflict the others. 
Indeed suPERSTITION took a picature 
In rendering g man flothful, credulous, pulilla- 
nimous | It made a principle of afflicting 
him w ithout intermiſſion it made a dutv, 
of redoubling to him the horrors of death ; 
1,120110us in tormenting him, it extended 


3 bis 
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| his inquietudes, beyond even his known 

- exiſtence, and its miniſters, to diſpoſe of 
him more ſecurely in this world, invented : 
the regions of the world to come, in reſerving 

to themſelves, the right of cauſing to be re- 

compenſed thoſe flaves, who ſhall have 
ſubmitted to their arbitrary laws, and of 
cauſing to be puniſhed by the Divinity, thoſe 
who ſhall have rebelled againſt their wills. 
Far from conſoling mortals, far from mould- 
ing the reaſon of man, far from teaching 
him to yield under the hands of neceſſity, 
RELIGION, in a thouſand countries, ſtrives 

to render death more bitter to him, to 
make its yoke more heavy, to adorn its 

retinue with a multitude of hideous phan- 
toms, and to render its approach more 
frightful and terrible than itſelf. It is 
thus, that it has arrived at filling the uni- 
verſe with enthuſiaſts, whom it 3 by 
vague promiſes, and with contemptible ſlaves, 
whom it reſtrains by the fear of the 1ma- 


ginary evils, with which their end ſhall be 
followed. It has at length perſuaded them, 
that their actual exiſtence is only a journey, 
by which they will arrive at a more important 

4 life. 


life. This iel dofirine of a Kune 
life, prevents them from occupying them- 
| ſelves with their true happineſs, from even 
dreaming of perfectioning their inſtitu— 
tions, their laws, their morals, and their 
ſciences; vain chimeras have abſorbed f 
all their attention; the y confent to groan 
under religious and political tyranny, to 
live in error, to languith in misfortune, in 
the hope of being one day more happy, 
in the firm confidence that their calami- 
ties, and their ſtupid patience will conduct 
them to a felicity without end; they have 
believed themſelves ſubmitted to a cruel 
Divinity, who is willing to make them 
_ purchaſe their future well-being, at the | 
price of every thing that is moſt dear and 
valuable to them here below ; they have 
painted their God to them, as the ſworn 
enemy of the human race, and they have 
given them to underſtand, that Heaven ir- 
titated againſt them, is willing to ap zpeaſe 
itfelf, and to puniſh them eternally, for 
thoſe efforts which they ſhould make to 
vithdraw themſelves from their pains. 
It is thus, that the doctrine of a future 


life, 
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life, was one of the moſt fatal errors, with 
Thich the human ſpecies was infected 
This doArine, plunged nations into ſloch- 
fulnels, into languor, into indifference for _ 
their well being, or elſe it precipitated 
the m into furious enthul: aſm, that carried 
them on frequently to rend themſelves. 
in pieces, in order to merit Heaven. 

They will demand, perhaps, by what 
road men have been conducted, to form ta 
themſclves, the ideas ſo gratuitous and fo ri- 
diculous, which they have of the other world, 
reply. that it is true, we have no 
idea of the future life, which does not 
exiſt for us; they are our ideas, of the paſt 
and the preſent, that furniſh our imagina - 
tion with the materials of which it avails 
8 itſelf, to conſtruct the edifice of the regi- 
ons of futurity. Fe believe, ſays noBBES 
that, that which is, fall altuays be, and 
that the ſame cauſes, Will have the fame 
Hectz.“ Man, in his actual ſtate, has two 


When we reaſon by N we always found our 
"reaſoning 0 on the perſuaſion, frequently extremely 
t which has been a eddy done; will by conſe- 
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modes of feeling, the one, that he appro: es, 
the other, that he diſapproves; thus, per- 
ſuaded that theſe two modes of feeling 
muſt follow him, even beyond his preſent 
exiſtence ; he placed in the regions of eter- 
nity, two diſtinguiſned abodes; the one 
Was deſtined to heit and the other to miſ- 
fortune; the one mutt contain the friends 
of God, the other was a priſon, deſtined to 
avenge the outrages that ſhould be com- 


_ mitted againſt him, by his miſcrable ſub- © 


Jects. 


Such is the true origin of the ideas u Abona 55 
future lite, ſo diffuſed amongſt men. M 

very where ſee an EKLYSIU and a TAR- 
TARY, a PARADISE and an HEEL, in a 
word, two diſtinguithed abodes, confiructed, 
according to the imagination of enthuflaſts, 
or of craftyknaves, v cho have invent them, 
and accommodated them to the prejudices 
to the ideas, to the hopes, and to the tears 


of the people who believe then Ahe ix 


9 8 


quence be done again; and We look upon it as a Kn 
indubitable, that, that which ſhall arri 
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be Enilar to that which has happened. 
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DIANS figure to themſelves the firſt of thefs | 
abodes like unto that of inaction, and of 


a permanent repoſe, becauſe, being inha- 


bitants of a burning climate, they ſee in 
repoſe ſupreme felicity; the MussUL- 
MEN promiſe themſelves corporeal plea- 
ſures, ſimilar to thoſe that actually make 


the objects of their views; the HRISTI“/ 


Axs hope, in the groſs, for ineffable and 
ſpiritual pleaſures, in a word, for an happi- 


neſs of Which they have no one idea. 
Of whatever nature theſe pleaſures might 


be, men apprehended that a body would 
be ncedful, that their Soul might be able to 
enjoy or to experience the pains reſerved 
to the enemies of the Divinity; from thence 
the doctrine of the RESURRECTION, by 


which they have ſuppoſed that this body, 
which they ſee before their eyes, putrified, 


decompoſed, diffolved, would recompoſe 
itſelf one day by an effect of the Divine Om- 


nipotence, to form anew an envelope for 


the Soul, to the end that it may receive 


conjointly with it the recompenſe and the 


chaſtiſement that both ſhould have me- 


rited 


rited during their primitive union.“ This 
incomprehenſible opinion invented, they 


ſay, by the MA, Þ yet finds a great num- 


ber of adherents, who have never ſeriouſſy 
exatnined it. At length the others incapa- 
ble of elevating themſelves to theſe ſub- 


lime notions, believed, that under divers 


forms, man animated fuccetlively, difter-_ 
ent animals of various ſpecies, and never 


ceaſed to inhabit- the carth in which he is 
found ; ſuch was the opinion of thoſe who 
believed in METEMPSYCHOSLS, or the tranſ- 
migration of Souls from body to body. 


As for the miſerable abode of fouls, the 
imagination of impoſtors who were willing 


* The doctrine of the RESURRECTION, appears at 
bottom uſeleſs to all thoſe who believe in the exiſtence 
of Souls, feeling, thinking, ſuffering, or enjoying after 
their ſeparation from the body: they muſt - fuppoſe 
like BERKELEY, that the Soul has occaſion neither of 


body, nor of any exterior. being, to experience ſenſa- 


D? 


tions, and to have ideas. The MALEBRANCUISTES muſt 
ſuppoſe, that the rejected Souls WILL SEE HELL IN 


GOD, and will tee} themſe!-es burn, without having oc» 
caſion tor their bodies for that purpote. 


+ Mac, wife men amongſt the Perſians, 


T Ks 0 
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to govern the people, ſtrove to aſſemble 


together the moſt frightful images to ren- 


der it more terrible. Fire is of all beings 
that which produces in us the moſt 
ſmarting ſenſation; they have ſuppoſed 
then that the Divine Omnipotence could 
not be able to invent any thing more cruel 
than fire to puniſh his enemies. Thus fire 
was the term at which the imagination 
of man was obliged to ſtop itſelf, and they 
agreed pretty generally that fire would one 
day avenge the outraged Divinity, the ſame 
as by the cruelty, and madneſs of men, this 
element avenges him frequently in this 
world.“ Thus they paint the victims of 


elt is, without doubt, from thence that has come 
atonements by fire, uſed by a great number of oriental 

nations, and practiſed yet at this day, by the prieſts of the 
gon or PEACE, who have the cruelty, to make pe- 
riſh by the flames, thoſe who have not the ſame ideas 
of the Divinity as themſelves. 'By a conſequence of the 
ſame delirium, the civil magiſtrates condemn to the 


fire, the ſacriligeous, the blaſphemers, the robbers of 


| churches, that is to ſay, thoſe who do not do harm to any 
one, whilit they content themſelves, with puniſhing, 
with a more gentle torture, thoſe who do a real injury E 
to ſociety, It is thus, that religion overturns all ideas. 
| 1 1 
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his anger as confined in fiery dungeons, 
as perpetually rolling in a vortex of flames, 


plunged in gulphs of ſulphur and bitumen, 
and making their infernal vaults reſound 


with their uſclel groanings and gnaſhing 
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But, perhaps they will ſay, how could 


men be able to determine themſelves to 
believe an exiſtance accompanied with | 
eternal torments, above all, there being 
many amongſt them who, according to 
their religious [yſtems, had reaſon to fear 
it for themſelves? Many cauſes have 


concurred to make them adopt an opi— 
nion ſo revolting. In the firſt place 
very few ſenſible men have been able to 
believe ſuch an abſurdity, when they have 
deigned to make uſe of their reaſon, or 
elſe if they have believed it, the atrocity of 
this notion was always counterbalanced 


by the idea of the mercy, and of the 
goodneſs, that they attributed to their 
God.“ In the ſecond place, thoſe people 


* If, as the cuxIsTTaxs pretend, the torments that are 
to come, mult be infinite in their duration, and in their 


V2 . intenſen e ß 
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who were blinded by fear, never rendered 

themſelves an account of the moſt itrange doc- 
trines which they received from their legiſla- 
tors, or which were tranſmitted to them by 
their fathers. In the third place, each man 
ſees the object of his terrors only at a favour- 
able diſtance, and beſide ſuperſtition pro- 
miſes him the means of eſcaping the tortures 


that he believes he has merited. At length, nes 


like thoſe ſick people that we ſee at- 
tached to even the moſt painful exiſtence, 
man preferred the idea of an unhappy 
and known exiſtence, to that of a non- 
exiſtence, which he looked upon, as the 


intenſeneſs, I am obliged to conclude from thence, that | 
man, who is a finite being, cannot be able to ſuffer 
infinitely ; God himſelf, cannot be able to communi- 
cate to kim infinity, in deſpite of the efforts that he makes 
to puniſh him eternally for his faults, which have them- 
ſelves, only effects, finiſhed or limited by time. The 
fame reaſoning can be able to apply itſelf to the joys of 
Paradiſe, where a finite being will no more comprehend 
an infinite God, than he does in this world. On the 
other hand, if, as CHR1STIANITY teaches, God perpe- 
tuates the exiſtence of the damned, he perpetuates the 
exiſtence of fin : this is what does not accord itſelf with 
the love ot order, that eder grant bim. 


moſt. 
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moſt frightful 5 - evils, becauſe he could 
not be able to have an idea of it, or be- 
cauſe his imagination made him regard 
this non-exiſtence, or this nothing, as the 
confuſed aſſemblage of all the evils toge-⸗ 
ther. A known evil, however great it 
might be able to be, alarmed men leſs, 
above all when there remained to them 
the hope of avoiding it, than an evil of 
which they had no knowledge, upon * hich 
= conſequence, their imagination be- 
lieved itſelf obliged to labour, and to : 

_ which they did not know how to oppoſe a 
remedy. 

We ſee then that SUPERSTITION, far from 
conſoling men upon the neceſſity of dyi ing, 
only redoubles their terrors by the evils 
with which it pretends their deccaſe will 
be followed: theſe terrors are ſo ſtrong. 
that the miſerable wretches who belicve 
theſe formidable doctrines, of which they a 
the conſequence, paſs their days in Mition, 
and in tears. What ſhall we ſay of this 
opinion, deſtructive of all fociety, and 
vet adopted by ſo many nations, that an- 
nounces to them, that a ſevere God can be 
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1 able at each inſtant, /ike a thief, to take them 
1 unprovided, and come and exerciſe upon 
112 x the earth, his rigorous judgments? What 
4 * ideas can be more ſuitable to frighten, to 
99 diſcourage men, to take from them the 
N defire of ameliorating their condition, than 
- the afflicting proſpett of a world, always 
hh ready to diſſolve itſelf, and of a Divinity 
. ſeated upon the ruins of the entire of Na- 
1 [ ture, to judge the human ſpecies? Such 
14 are, nevertheleſs, the fatal opinions, with 
79 which the mind of nations, has been fed 
14 for thouſands of years ſince; they are ſo 
x bo dangerous, that if by a happy want of juſt 
4 id interence, they did not derogate in their 
3h conduct, from thefe afflicting ideas, they 
Y 1 would fall into the moſt ſhameful ſtupidity; - 
4 ! how could thev occupy themfelves with a 
1 periſhable world, that ſhould be able to 
ſ U. fall at each inſtant? How dream of ren- 
1 dering themſelves happy on an earth, that 
is only the porch of an eternal kingdom? 
Is it then ſurprifing, that the ſuperſtitions 
to which ſimilar doctrines ſerve for the 
baſis, have preſcribed to their difci- 
ples, a total detachment trom things here 
below, 
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below, an entire renunciation of the moſt 
innocent pleaſures, a ſluggiſhneſs, a 5 
fillanimity, an abjettion of Soul, an inſo- 
: ciability, that renders them uſeleſs to them- 

ſelves, and dangerous to others? If ne- 
ceſſity did not oblige men to depart in 
their practice, from their irrational ſ\ſtems ; 
if their wants did not bring them back 
to reaſon, in deſpite of their religious doc- 
trines, the Whole world would preſently 
become a vaſt deſert, inhabited by ſome 
iſolated ſavages, who would not even have 
the courage to multiply themſelves. What 
are theſe but notions, which they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily put aſide, in order to make human 
aſſociation ſublilt ! a | 
7 5 Nevertheleſs, the doctrine. of a future 
life, accompanied with 1 and pu— 
niſhments, has been regarded for a great 
number of ages, as the moſt po\ verful, or 
even as the only motive, capable of reſtrani- 
ing the paſſions of men, an 1d whi ich can be 
able to oblige them to be virtuous ; Dy 
degrees, this doctrine has become the 
balis of almoſt all religious and political 
tyſtems, and it appcars at this day, that 
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they cannot be able to attack this prejudice, 
without abſolutely breaking in pieces, the 

bonds of ſociety. The founders of reli- 
gion, have made uſe of it, to attach their 
credulous diſciples ; legiſlators have re- 
garded it, as a curb, the moſt capable of 
keeping them under their yoke ; many phy- 
 lofophers themſelves, have believed in good 
faith, that this doctrine was neceſſary to 
territy men, and to divert them from 
ckime. “ %% 8 
They cannot indeed, Galle that this 
doarine has been of the greateſt uti- 
lity to thoſe who gave religions to nati- 
ons, and who made themſelves its miniſters ; 
it was the foundation of their power, the 


* When the doctrine of the 14MORTALITY OF THE 
soul, came out of the ſchool of PLATO, and dif- 
fuſed itſelf among the 6REEKs, it cauſed the greateſt 
ravages, and determined a multitude of men, diſcon- 
| tented with their condition, to terminate. their days. 
_ ProLeMy PHILADELFHUS, king of EGYPT, ſeeing the 
effects that this doctrine, which they regard at the preſent 
day as ſo ſalutary, produced upon the brains of his ſub- 
jects, defended the teaching of, under the penalty of 
death. SEE THE ARGUMENT OF THE DIALOGUE. Ot 
HK DON, in thetranſlition of DAacitR, TE. 


ſource 
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| ſource of their riches, and the permanent 
' cauſe of that blindneſs and of thoſe terrors 
in which, their intereſt was willing, that 

the human ſpecies might be nourithed. It _ 
is by this doctrine, that the prieſt became the 
rival and the maſter of kings: nations are 


filled with enthuſiaſts drunk with religion, 


alw "ays much more diſpoſed to liſten to its 
menaces, than to the councils of reaſon, to 
the orders of the ſovereign, to the cries 
of Nature, to the laws of ſociety. Po- 
litics was itſelf enſlaved to the caprices 
of the prieſt; the temporal monarch 
was obliged to bend under the voke of 
the eternal monarch ; the one only dif- 
poſed of this perithable world, the other 
extended his power unto a world to come, 
more important for men than the earth, in 
vhich they are only pilgrims and paſſengers. 
Thus, the doctrine of another life, placed 
the government itfelf in a dependance upon 
the prieſt ; it was no more than his firſt 
ſubject, and he was never obeyed, but 
when the two, were in accord to over- 
whelm the human ſpecie s. Nature in vain 
cried out tomen, to take care of their preſent 
Yor; Þ:- X felicity; 
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felicity, the prieſt ordered them to be un- 
happy in the expectation of a future feli— 
city; reaſon in vain, ſaid to them, that they 
ought to be peaceable; the prieſt breathed | 
into them fanataciſm and tury, and obliged 
them to diſturb the public tranquillity, 
every time there was a queſtion of 


the intereſts of the inviſible monarch of 


another lite, or of his miniſters i in this. 


Such are the fruits, that politics has g ga- 
thered from the doctrine of a future life; 


the regions of the world to come, have 
enabled the prieſthood to conquer this 


world. The expectation of celeſtial fe- 
licity and the fear of future tortures, only 
ſerved to prevent men from ſeeking after 
the means of rendering themſelves happy 
here below. Error, under whatever aſpeCt 


ve conſider it, will never be more than a 


ſource of evil for the human ſpecies. The 
doctrine of another life, in preſenting 0 
mortals an ideal happineſs, will make en- 

thuſiaſts; in overwhelming them with 
fears, it will make uſeleſs beings, cowards, 


- atrabilarious, furious men, who will looſe ſight 
of their preſent abode, to occupy them- 


1 ſelves 
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ſelves only with the imaginary world to 
come, and the chimerical evils, which they 
muſt fear after their de bb. I, 
"if they tell us, that the Coc:amne Ot future 
rewards and puniſhments, is the moſt 
powerful curb to repreſs the paſſions 
of men; we ſhall reply, by calling in 
daily experience. If for a little they 
look around them, they will fee this aſſer- 
tion contradicted, and they will find, that 
theſe marvellous ſpeculations, incapable _ 
of changing the temperaments of men, 
of annihilating thoſe paſſions which the 
vices of ſociety itſelf, contribute to bring 
forth in all hearts, do not dinunith in any 
manner, the number of the wicked: in 
thoſe nations that appear the moſt ſtrongly 
convinced of it, we ſee aſſaſſins, thieves, crafty 
knaves, oppreflors, adulterers, voluptua— 
ries; all are perſuaded of the reality of 
another life, but in the whirlwind of dif- 
ination and of pleaſure, in the fury of 
their pathons, they no longer ſee this far— 
midable future life, which has no kind of 
influence upon their preſent conduct. 

In ſhort, in thoſe countries where the 
R 2 dodctrine 
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doctrine of another life is fo ſtrengly eſta- 
bliſhed, that each irritates himſelf againſt who- 
ever ſhould have the temerity to combat, 
or even doubt it, we ſee that it is perfectly 
incapable of impoſing on princes who are 
unjuſt, negligent and debauched ; on 
| cov eEtous and lewd courtezans ; on extor- | 


tioners, who inſolently nouriſh themſelves 
with the ſubſtance of the people ; on wo- 


men without modeſty; on a multitude of 


drunken, intemperate, and vicious men; 
on many, even amongſt thoſe prieſts, ot 
whom the function is to announce the 


vengeance of Heaven. If you demand of 
them, for why then they have dared to give 
themſelves up to theſe actions, which they 


know are ſuitable, to draw upon them 


eternal puniſhments? They will reply to 


vou, that the fury of their paſſions, the 
torrent of their habit, the contagion of 
example, or even that the power of circum- 


ſtances have carried them along, and 


made them forget the terrible conſe— 


QUENCES, Which their conduct coul Abe able 
to draw upon them. Betide, they will tell 
Hu, that the treaſures of the Divine 

mercy 
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mercy are infinite; and that a repentance 


ſuffices to efface the blackeſt and t 


moſt accumulated crimes.* In this > Y 


titude of villains who, each in his manner, 
deſolate ſociety, you will only find a ſmall 


number of men ſufficiently intimidated, b 


the fears of a miſerable life to come, to reliſt 
their propenſities : what did I fay ! theſe pro- 


penſities are too weak to carry the m along, 
and a the doctri ine of another lite.” 
the law and the fear of cenſure, would = 
have been ſufficient motives toh 1\ © Dre? 25 me | 


ed them from rendering them ſelves criminal 
It is indeed fearful and timorous Souls 


upon whom the terrors of another life make 


* The idea of the Divine mercy, chears up the 
wicked, and makes them forget the Divine Jufiice. 
Indeed, theſe two attributes being ſuppoted equ- ally! 111 
nite in God, muſt counter balance each other in ach 4 
manner, that neither the one nor the other can be able 
to act. However it may be, the wicked reckon upon an 
IMMOVEAPLE God; or flatter themielves, by the aluſtance 


of his mercy, to eſcape the effects of his juſtice. The 


highwayman, who ſees, that fooner or later he thall pe- 
riſh at the gallows, ſays, that he will be quit, for 24:2 
a good end. The cyRISTIANS believe, that @ true rp - 
tance effaces all their fins. The 1NnD1a xs attribute the 
Game virtues to the waters of the GN. 


— 
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a profound impreſſion; men of this 
fort are born with moderate paſſions, a 
weak” organization, an imagination but 
little fiery; it is not then ſurpriſing, that 
in theſe beings, already reſtrained by their 
Nature, the fear of a future life counter- 


_- - balances the weak efforts of their feeble 
paſſions; but it is not the ſame with thoſe 


determined villains, with thoſe men habi- 
tually vicious, of whom nothing can arreſt 
the exceſſes, and who in their” wnfoorts 
thut their eves to the fear of the laws of 
this world, deſpiſing till more thoſe of 
the other. | | | 
Nevertheleſs how many perſons: fay 
they are, and even -believe themſelves 
re ſtrained by the fears of another life ! But 
either they deceive us, or they impoſe upon 
themſelves: they attribute to theſe fears 
that which is only the effect of motives 
much nearer, ſuch as the feebleneſs of their 
mackine; the diſpoſition of their tempera- 
racnt, the little energy of their Souls, their 
natural timidity, the ideas of education, 
the fear of the immediate and phyſical 
conlequenet CS of their irregularities, Or of 
their 
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their bad cls © Theſe are the true mo— 
tives that reſtrain them, and not the \ vague 
notions of a future life, which men, who 
are otherwiſe the moſt perſuaded of it, forget 
every inſtant that a powerful inte- 
reſt ſolicits them to lin. If for a little ther 
would pay attention, they would fee that 
they give the honor of that, to the fear of 

their God, which is only in reality the 

effect of their peculiar weakneſs, of their 
5 puſillanimity, of the little intereſt they have 
found to commit evil; they would not 
act otherwiſe when even they ſhould not 
have this fear, and if they reflected they 
would feel that it is always neceſlity chat 
makes men act as they do. 

Man cannot be reſtrained when he de O03 
not find within himſelf motives ſufficiently 
powerful to reſtrain him, or to conduct him 
back to reaſon. There is nothing either 
in this world or in the other, that can be 
able to render virtuous, him, whom an un- 
toward Organization — a mind badly Cul- 
tivated—a Violent imagina tion—inveterate 
habits—fatal example power Cul intereſts 


invite in every quarter, 0 coiamit Crime 


Tir. . 
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There are no ſpeculations capable of reſtrain- 
ing him who braves the public opinion, 
who deſpiſes the law, who is deaf to the 


cries of his conſcience ; whoſe. power 


places him in this world out of the reach 
of puniſhment or of cenſure.* In his tranſ- 
ports he will fear till lefs a diſtant futurity, 
of which the idea will always give place 
to that which he ſhall judge neceſſary to 
his immediate and preſent happineſs. All | 
* They do not fail to ſay, that the fear of another 
life is a curb, at leaſt uſeful to reſtrain yRINCES and 
NOBLES, who have no other; and that this curb, ſuch as 
it is, is better than no curb at all. We have ſufficiently 
proved, that this curb of another life, does not by any 
means, arreſt $0VEREIGNS ; there is another curb, more 
real and more ſuitable to make them refrain and to 
prevent them from injuring ſociety, which is to make 
them ſubmit to the Jaws of ſociety, and to take away the 
right or the capability of abuſing its powers, to enſlave 
it to their peculiar caprices. A good political con- 
ſtitution, founded upon natural equity, and a good edu- 
cation 15 the beſt curb for the chiefs of Nations. This 
curb can never exiſt, whilſt a part of ſociety, who are | 
all rh in their natural rights, is ſuffered to enjoy 
ſtupid and partial privileges, it is upon the immutable 
baſis of LI BEAT, EQUALITY, and FRATERNITY, that 
men mult found this curb to an ambition, deſtructive of 
their. bappinefs. | 


lively 
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li ely paſſions blind us to every ki which 


are not their object; the terrors of the future 
life, of which our paſſions have always the 


ſecret to diminiſh to us the probability, 


can be able to effect nothing upon the 
wicked man, who does not fear even the 


much nearer puniſhments of the law, and the 


aſſured hatred of thoſe beings that ſurround 
him. All men who deliver themſelves up | 
to crime, ſee nothing certain but the ad- 
vantage that attends the crime; the reſt 
always appear to them falſe or problema- 
tical. 8 5 
If for a little, we would open our eyes, 
we ſhould ſee, that we muſt not reckon 
upon the fear of an avenging God and of 
his chaſtiſement, which our ſelf-love never 
ſhew us, but as pacified in the long-run, 
being able to effect any thing "upon hearts 
hardened in crime. Him, who has arrived at 
perſuading himſelf that he cannot be happy 
without crime, will always deliver himſelf 
up to crime, notwithſtanding the menaces 
of religion: whoever is ſuffici-ntly blinded 
not to read his infamy in his own heart, 
his own condemnation in the counte- 
BOG | * nances 
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nances of thoſe beings who ſurround kim, 
the indignation and the anger in the eyes 
of the judges eſtabliſhed to puniſh the 
offences that he may commit, ſuch a 
man [I ſay, will never ſee the impreſſions 55 
that his crimes ſhall make upon the coun- 
tenance of a judge that is hidden from 
him, or that he only ſees at a diſtance. 
The tyrant who with a dry eye can be able 
to hear the cries and ſee flow the tears of 
a whole people of whom he cauſes the 
| miſery, will not ſee the inflamed eyes of 
a more powerful maſter. When an haughty 
and arrogant monarch, pretends to be ac- 
countable to God alone for his actions, it 
is becauſe he fears more his nation than 

his: God. 
But on the other hand io :iſelf, 
does it not annihilate the effects of thoſe 
fears which it announces as ſalutary ? Does 
it not furniſh to its diſciples the means of 
extricating themſelves from the puniſhment 
with which 1t has ſo frequently menaced 
them? Does it not tell them that a ſterile 
repentance can be able at the moment of 
death to diſarm the celeſtial wrath, and 
purity 
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purify the filthy ſouls of ſinners? In ſome 


ſuperſtitions do not the prieſts arrogate to 


themſelves the right of remitting to the 
dying the crimes that they have committed 
during the courſe of a diſorderly life? In 

| ſhort, do not the moſt perverſe men, 
encouraged i in iniquity, in debauchery, and 
crime, reckon even to the laſt moment 
upon the aſſiſtance of a religion that pro- 
miſes them the infallible means of recon- 
ciling themſelves with the God whom they 
have. irritated, and of avoiding his rigorous | 


puniſhments? 


In conſequence of theſs notions, fo 75 


vourable for the wicked, fo ſuitable to 


tranquillize them, we fee that the hope of 
an eaſy expiation, far from correcting them, 


_ engages them to perſiſt until death, in the 
moſt crying diſorders. Indeed, in defpite 
of the numberleſs advantages which they aſ- 


ſure us flows from the doctrine of another 


life, in deſpite of its pretended efficacy 
to repreſs the patſions of men, the miniſ- 
ters of religion, ſo intereſted in the main- 


tenance of this ſyſtem, do they not them- 


ſelves complain every day of its inſuffi- 


V 2 © clency?. 
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ciency? they acknowledge that the mor 
tals whom they have imbued, from their 
infancy with theſe ideas, are not leſs 
drawn along by their propenſities — ſtun- 
ned by diffipation—ſlaves of their plea- 
ſures - captivated by habit- driven by the 
torrent of the world - ſeduced by preſent 
intereſt that makes them forget equally the 
recompences and the chaſtiſements of a 
future life. In a word the miniſters of 
Heaven allow that their diſciples, for the 
greater part, conduct themſelves in this 
world as it they had nothing to hope or 
fear in another. 
In ſhort, let us ſuppoſe for an inſtant 
that the doctrine of another life was of 
ſome utility, and that it really reſtrained a 
ſmall number of individuals; what are 
theſe feeble advantages compared to the 
multitude of evils that we ſee flow from 
it! Againſt one timid man that this idea 
reſtrains, there are millions that it cannot 
be able to reſtrain; there are millions that 
it renders irrational, ſavage, fanatic, uſe- 
leſs and wicked; there are millions that 
it diſturbs and diverts from their duties 
| 4 Bhs towards 
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towards ſociety; there is an infinity that 


it afflicts and that it troubles, without pro- 


curing * real good for their aſſociates.“ 


* Many . eres of 1 alli of the 
doctrine of another life, look upon thoſe, who dare 
combat it, as the enemies of ſociety. Nevertheleſs, it 


is eaſy to convince ourſelves, that the moſt enliphtened 
and wiſeſt men of antiquity, have believed, not only that 


the Soul was material and periſhes with the body, but 
azain have attacked without ſubterfuge, the opinion of 


future puniſhments. This ſentiment was not peculiar 


to the Eric EAN s, we ſee it adopted by the philoſophers 
of all ſets, by yYTHAGOREANS, by the srolcs, in ſhort, 
by the moſt godly, and the moſt virtuous men of 
GREECE and of Rowe. Here is the manner in hich ; 


OVID Makes PYTHAGORAS ſpeak. 


| 0 Gem: atonitum Gelid.e formidine Martis, _ 
Duid flyga, quid tenebras, & nomina wana timetis | 
Materiem Jatum, falſi que pericula mundi ? 


__ Tim#uvs of Locks, who was a Pythagorean, allows 
that the doctrine of future punſhments, was fabulous, 
ſolely deſtined for the imbecility of the uninformed, and 


but little calculated for thoſe, who cultivate their rea- 


ſon. 
T0 d 


AkiSTOTLE ſays formally, that mar: bas RELUEY 2 


10 Hope, nor evil to fe ar after death. 


In the ſyſtem of the pLaTox1sTs, who mide the Soul 


immortal, they could not be able to have punithments to 
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fear after death, ſeeing that this Soul returned then to 
rejoin itſelf to the Divinity, of whom it was a portion: 
now a portion of the Divinity, could not be able to be 8 
ſubjected to ſuffer, = 5 
Cicero favs of Z Exo, that he fappaled the Soul to 
be of a fiery ſubſtance, from whence he concludes, that 
it mult deſtroy itſelf. Zenon! Stoico animus ignis videtur. 
St fit ignis extinguerar ; interibit cum reliquo cor pore. 
This philoſophical orator, who was of the ſect of 
ACADEMICS, is not always in accord with himſelf; ne- 
vertheleſs, on many occaſions, he treats openly as fables, 
the torments of hell, and looks upon death as the 
end of every thing for man. ViÞE YUSCULAN: I. C. 38. 
Sexeca is filled with paſſages, in which he makes us 
took upon death, as a ftate of total annihilation. Mor: 
e non eſſe. Id quale fit jam ſcio; hoc erit poſt me quod ante 
me fait, Si quid in hac re tormenti eft, neceſſe eft & fuiſJe 
entequam prodiremus in lacem ; atqui nullam ſenſimus tunc 
<exationem. In ſpeaking of the death of his brother, 
he ſays, guid itaque ejus deſider io maceror, qui aut beats, 
aul nulſus ? But nothing is more deciſive, than 
what sENECA writes to MARCIA to conſole him. 
(chap. 19.) Cogita nullis defunctum males affici : illa quæ 
nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, fabulam eſſe: nullas immi- 
mere moriuis tenebras, nec carcerem, nec flumina flagrantia 
igne, nec oblivionis anmem, nec tribunalia, & reos & in illa 
libertate tam lara terum IVrannes luſerunt i/la potte & 
VAHIS NDS avitavere terroribus. Mors omnium dolbrum & 
folutio of & fints ; ultra quam mala noſtra nan exeunt, que 
nos in illam tranguilli; talem, iu qua aatequam na/ceremut, 
acuimat, repontt, | 


lo 
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In ſhort, here is a paſſage very deciſive of this phi- 
loſophy, it merits well the attention of the reader. $: 
 animus fortuita contemp/it j fi deorum hominumque fur mi- 
dinem ejecit, & ſeit non multum ab homine timendum, a deo 
nihil; fi contemptor omnium quibus torquetur vita es perduetrs 
et ut illi ligueat mortem nullius mali «{/e nateriam, ultorum 
nem. V. DE Bexeeicis VII. I. © 

SENEca, the Tragedian, explains himſelf i in the fame 
manner as the Philoſopher. | 


Pof _ tem uihil eft, oſague mors nil, 
Pelecis ſpatii meta nowiſſima. 
Quiris quo jaceas poſt obitum loco? 
Quo non nata jacent. 
Mors individua et noxia corports 
Nec Darcens anma. | 
| TROADES. 
EercTETUs has the ſame ideas in a paſſage very wor- 
thy of remark, reported by ARRIAN, here it is faithful. 
tran{lated. © But where are you going? It cannot be into 
« a place of ſufferinos ; you will only return to the 
& place from whence you came; you are going to be 
again peaceably aſſociated with the elements from 
«4 whence you have parted. That, which in your compo- 
“ ſition, is of the nature of fire, will return to theelement 
15 ay fire; that which is of the nature of earth, is 
going to rejoin itſelf to the earth; that which is 
© 2,8" going to re-unite itſelf to air ; that which is. 
„ water, is going to reſolve itſelf into water; there 
„ no HELL, nor ACHERON, nor COCYTUS, nor PHLEGE- 
E THONc.-:- Vo ARRIAN IN IST. tn. fit. ehAP. 13. 
| In 
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In another place, the ſame philoſopher ſays, © the hour 


0 


” 


of death approaches ; but do not aggravate your evils, 
* nor render things worſe than they are: repreſent 
« them to yourſelf, under their true point of view. 
« The time is come, when the materials of which you 
& are compoſed, go to reſolve themſelves into the 
elements from whence they were originally borrowed. 
© What is there that is terrible or grievous in that ? 
„ Is there any thing in the world, that periſhes to- 
e tally?“ vid: ARRIAN. LIB. IV. AT. 7h 11. 
n- ſhort the ſage and pious Ax roxtxNus ſays, He 
* who fears death either fears to be deprived of all feel- 
« ing, or fears to experience different ſenſations. If 
If you loſe all feeling, you will no longer be ſub- 
& ject to pains and to miſery. If you are provided 
& with other ſenſes of a different Nature, you will be 
& come a creature of a different ſpecies.” This great 
Emperor ſays beſide that we much expect death with 
_ tranquillity, ſeeing that it is only the diffolution of the ele- 
ments of which each animal is compoſed. See the MORAL 
| REFLECTIONS OF MARCUS AN 8 BOOK II. 
5 17, AND BOOK VIII. § 58. | | 
Me can be able to join to the evidence of ſo many 
great men of PAGAN ANTIQUITY, that of the author of 
ECCLESIASTICUS, who ſpeaks of death, and of the 
condition of the human Soul, like an EPICUREAN, 
nus interitas eff hominis Sf une ntorum, S qu utriu/que | 
conditic : ficut moritur homo, 251 Silla moriuntur : ſimiliter 
ſpirant omnia & nil habet hamo jumento amplius. See 
ECCLESIASTICUS, CHAP, III. VERSE 19. 
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In Wort, how can the CH R1STIANS be able to recon- 


<lle the utility or the neceſſity of the doctrine of another 
life, with the profound filence, that the legiſlator of the 
3Ews, inſpired by the Divinity, has kept upon an article, : 
that they believe 101 important. 
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| CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


EDUCATION, MORALS AND: THE LAWS 
SUFFICE TO REFRAIN MEN. OF THE 
' DESIRE OF IMMORTALITY; OF SUI- 
DOES i he > 


I T is not then in an ideal world, which 
exiſts no where but in the imaginations of 
men, that we muſt ſeek to draw together 
thoſe motives which make them act in this; 
it is in the viſible world that we ſhall find 
the motive-powers to divert them from 
crime, and to excite them to virtue. It is 
in Nature, in experience, in truth that we 
muſt ſearch the remedies for the evils of 
our ſpecies, and for motive- powers ſuitable. 
to give the human heart propenſities truly 
uſeful to the good of ſociety. Re 


. 
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if they have paid attention to what 
has been ſaid in the courſe of this work, 
they will ſee that it is, above all, EDuca- 
TION that will be able to furniſh the 
true means of rectifying our wanderings 
and miſtakes. It is this that ought to 
| ſeatter ſeeds in our hearts; cultivate the 
young ſhoots that it ſhall have thrown 
into them; make a profitable uſe of the dif- 
poſitions and of the faculties that depend on 
their different organization ; cheriſh the 
fire of the imagination, kindle it for cer- 
tain objects, choak it and extinguiſh it 
for others, in ſhort, make ſouls contract 
habits that are advantageous for the indi- 

_ vidual and for ſociety. Brought up in 
this manner, men would not have occaſion 
for any celeſtial rewards, to know the va- 
lue of virtue; they would not have occa- 
fion to ſee burning gulphs under their 
feet to feel horror for crime ; Nature with- _ 
out theſe fables will teach them much bete 
ter what they owe to themſelves, and the 
law will ſhew them what they owe to the 
body of which they are members. It 1s 
thus that education will form citizens to 
22 the 
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the ſtate ; the depoſitaries of power will 


diſtinguiſh thoſe that education ſhall have 


formed, by reaſon of the advantages that 


they ſhall procure to the country; they 
will puniſh thoſe who ſhall be injurious 
to it; it will make the citizens ſee that 


the promiſes which education and morals 


have made are by no means vain, and that 


in a ſtate well conſtituted, virtue and ta- 


lents are the road to happineſs, and that 
inutility or crime conduct them to misfor- 
tune and to contempt. 


A government juſt, enlightened, virtu- 


ous, vigilant, who ſhall honeſtly propoſe 


the public good, has no occaſion for fables 


or for falſhoods to govern reaſonable ſub- 


zects, it will bluſh to make uſe of impoſ- 
ture to deceive citizens, inſtructed in their 
duties, ſubmitted through intereſt to equi- 


table laws, capable of feeling the benefit 


that they are willing to confer on them; it 
will know that the public eſteem has more 
power over men of elevated minds, than the 
terror of the laws; it will know that habit 
is ſufficient to inſpire them with horror, 
even for thoſe concealed crimes that eſ- 
EL . cape 
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cape the eyes of ſociety; it will know that 
the viſible puniſhments of this world 
impoſe much more upon the generality 
of men, than thoſe of an uncertain and 
diſtant futurity ; in ſhort, it will know that 
the ſenſible benefits of which the ſove- 
reign power is in poſſeſſion to diſtribute, 
touch the imagination of mortals much 
more, than thoſe vague recompenſes es which 
they promiſe them in a future life. 

Men are every where ſo wicked, fo cor- 
rupted, ſo rebellious to reaſon, only be- 
cauſe they are no where governed conform- 


ably to their Nature, nor inſtructed in her 


neceſſary laws. Every where they feed them 


with uſeleſs chimeras; every where they are 


ſubmitted to maſters who neglect the Im 
ſtruction of the people, or oh only ſeck 
to deceive them. Woe only fcc, on the 
face of this globe, ſoyereigns, unjuit, inca- 

pable, enervated by luxury, corrupted by 
ſtattery, depraved by licentiouſneſs and 
impunity, devoid of talents, of morals and 

of virtue; indiſſerent upon their duties, 
of which frequently they are ignorant; 


they are but little occupied with the w ell 
being 
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being of their people; their attention is 
abſorbed by uſeleſs wars, or by the deſire 
of finding at each moment the means of 
ſatisfying their inſatiable appetites; their 


mind does not employ itſelf upon thoſe ob- 


jects the moſt important to the happineſs 
of their ſtates. Intereſted in maintaining 


the received prejudices, they take no care 


to conſider of the means of curing them; 


in ſhort, deprived themſelves of "the un- 


derſtanding that makes man know that his 
intereſt is to be good, juſt, virtuous, they 
ordinarily recompenſe only thoſe crimes 


that are uſeful to them, and puniſh the vir- 
tues that are contrary to their imprudent 
paſhons. Under ſuch maſters is it then 


ſurpriſing that ſocieties ſhould be ravaged | 


by perverſe men, who oppreſs in emula- 
tion of each other thoſe weak beings who 
would be willing to imitate them? The 


ſtate of ſociety is a ſtate of war, of the 


ſovereign againſt the whole, and of each 
of its members the one againſt the other. * 


+ Tt muſt be obſerved here that I do not ſay, like 
HOBBES, that the ſtate of Nature! is a ſtate of war, I ſay 
that 
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Man is wicked not becauſe he is born 
wicked, but becauſe they render him 
ſuch ; the great, the powerful, cruſh with 
impunity the indigent, the unhappy, and 
theſe at the riſque of their lives, ſeek to 
render them back all the evil that they have 
received; they attack either openly or in 
ſecret a country who is a ſtep-mother, that 


gives all to ſome of her children, and takes 


away every thing from others; they pu- 
nith it for its partiality, and ſhew it clearly 
that the motive-powers borrowed from ano- 
ther lite are impotent againſt the paſſiens 
and the fury that a corrupted adminiſtra- 


that men by their Nature, are neither good nor wicked, 


they are equally diſpoſed to become good or wicked 
according as they are modified, or according as they 


are made to find their intereſt to be one or the other. 
Men are ſo diſpoſed to injure each other only becauſe 
every thing conſpires to divide their intereſts ; each | 
lives, to ſay thus, iſolated in ſociety, and their chief's | 


profit by their diviſions to ſubjugate them one by the 


other. Divide & impera is the maxim that all bad go- 
vernments follow by inſtinct. Tyrants would not find : 
their account if they had only under their orders vir- 
tuous men. 5 . 


tion 
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tion bas given birth to in then. and that 
the terror of the puniſhments of this world 
are themſelves too feeble againſt neceſſity, 
againſt the criminal habits, againſt a dan- 
gerous organization, that education has ; 
not rectified. 
hal countries. the morals of the peo- 
5 ple * totally neglected, and the govern- 
ment is occupied only with the care of 
rendering them timid and miſerable. Man 
is almoſt every where a ſlave, it muſt then 
be of neceſſity that he is baſe, intereſted, 
diſſimulating, without honor, in a word 
that he has the vices of his ſtate. Every 
where they deceive him—they encourage 
bim in ignorance—they prevent him from 
cultivating his reaſon; it muſt be then that 
he is every where ſtupid, irrational and 
wicked; every where he ſees that vice 
and crime are honoured; he concludes 
from thence that vice is a good and that 
virtue can be only able to be a ſacrifice of 
himſelf. Every where he is miſerable, 
thus everv where he injures his fellow 
men to draw himſelf out of pain; in vain 
to reſtrain him they ſhew him heaven, his 
Fl views 
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views preſently deſcend again upon the 
earth; he 1s willing to be happy at any price, 
and the laws which have not proy ided nei- 


ther for his inſtruction, nor for his manners, 


nor for his happineſs,, menace him uſeleſsly, 
and puniſh him for the unjult negligence of 
the legiſlators. If poli itics, more en) ightened 


itlelt, did ſeriouſly occupy itſelf with the in- 


ſtruction and with the well-being of a peo- 
ple; if the laws were more equitable; if each 
ſociety, leſs partial, did beſtow on each of its 
members the care, the education, and the 


aſſiſtance which they have a right to exact; 


if the government, Jets covetous and: RED 
vigilant, did propoſe to render their ſub- 
jects more har Py, we! hould not fee tuch a 
creat number of malefactors, Ok robbers, of 
murderers, infeſt 00 iety 1 would not be | 


oblige: to take awa 7 their lives to Punih 
them for that wickedaels Which. is clue ordi- 


narily only to the vices of its ialtitut; ons; 


it would not be neceſſary to ſeek in angs 


ther life for chimeras always oblige 5 


Prove abortive againſt their paſſions and 


their real wants. In ſhort, if the people 
were more inſtructed and more happy, bo- 
Vol. II. AS, litics 
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itics would no longer be under the exigency 


of deceiving them for to reſtrain them, nor. 
to deſtroy fo many unfortunates for having 


procured neceſfaries at the expence of the 
ſuperfluities of their hard hearted fellow-. 


| citizens. 


When we ſhall be willing to enlighten | 


man, let us always ſhew him the truth. In 
the place of kindling his imagination by the 
idea of thoſe pretended benefits that a future 


life has in reſerve for him, let them ſolace him, 
let them ſuccour him, or at leaſt, let them 


permit him to enjoy the fruit of his labour; 


let them not raviih from him his ſubftance 


by cruel impoſts; let them not diſcourage 


him from work; let them not force him into 


that lazineſs that will induce him to crime. 
Let him conſider his preſent exiſtence, with 
out carrying his views to that which wil 
attend him after his death. Let them ex- 
cite his induſtry; let them reward his ta— 
lents; let them render him active, laborious, 


Panghice t,and virtuous, in this world which 


he in ! let them ſhew him that is 
| FTA 


can be able to have an influence on 
his fellow men, and not upon imaginary be- 


ings 
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5 ings that they have placed in an ide 1 wortd. 


Let them not talk to him of tie tortutes 


with which the Divinity menaces him at the 
time when he ſhall be no more; let them 
make him fre fociety armed againſt thoſe | 
who diſturb it; let them ſhew him the con- 
ſequences of the hatred of his afſocia cs ; let 

him learn to feel the value of their affection; g 
let him learn to eſteem himſelf; let him 

have the ambition to merit the eſteem of 
others: let him learn that to obtain it he 


muſt have virtue, and that the virtuous 
man, in a ſociety 1 well conſtituted, has no- 
thing to tear neither fcom men nor from 


gods. 


If we are willing to form citizens, honeſt» 


courageous, induſirius, uſeful to their 
country, let us beware of OO them 
fron their infancy with ili-founded fears f 


death; do not let us amuſe ET imagina- 
tion with marvellous fables; do not let us 
occupy their minds with a fut ure lite, ulcleſs 
to be Known, and which has nothing in 
common with their real telicity. Let us 
ſpeak of immortality to Courageous and 
; noble OUS 3 let us ſhew t As tue [2 ce Of 
A a 4 thelr 
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their lahours to thoſe energetic minds, Who, 
ſpringing forward beyond the bounds of 
their actual exiſtence, and but little fatis- 
hed with exciting the admiration and the 
love of their contemporaries, are willing alſo 


to wreſt the homage of future races. In- 5 


deed, it is an immortality to which genius» 
' talents, virtue have a right to pretend; 
do not let us blame nor ſtifle a noble paſ- 
ion, founded upon our nature, and from 
which ſociety gathers the moſt advantage- 
ous fruits. „ 
The idea of being, after our death, buried 
in total oblivion ; by having nothing in com- 
mon with the beings of our ſpecies ; of 
loſing all poſſibility of again having an in- 
fluence upon them, is a thought painful to 
all men; it is above all very afflicting for 


thoſe who have a fiery imagination. The 


deſire of immortality, or of living in the 
memory of men, was always the paſſion of 
great ſouls; it was the motive-power of the 
actions of all thoſe who have played a great 
Part on the earth. HEROES, whether vir- 


tuous or criminal, PHILOSOPHERS, as well 


as co Na ERORS, men of genius and men of 
talents; 
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talents ; thoſe ſublime perſonages who have 
done honour to their ſpecies, as well as thoſe 
illuſtrious villains that have debaſed and 
ravaged it, have had an eye to poſterity in 
all their enterpriſes, and flattered themlelves 
with the hope of acting upon the ſouls of 
men, when they themſelves ſhould no longer 
exiſt. If man in general does not carry his 
views ſo far, he is at leaſt ſenſible of the 
idea of ſeeing himſelf regenerated in his chil- 
dren, whom he knows deſtined to furvive _ 
him, to tranſmit his name, to preſerve his 
memory, to repreſent him in ſociety; it 
is for them that he rebuilds his cottage ; it 
is for them that he plants a tree which he 
will never ſee in its vigour; it is that they 
may be happy that he labours. The forrow 
that troubles thoſe great men, frequently 
ſo uſeleſs to the world, when they have loſt 
the hope of continuing their race, has its 
ſource only in the fear of being entirely for- 
gotten. They feel that the uſeleſs man dies 
entirely. The idea that their name will be 
in the mouths of men; the thought that it 
will be pronounced with tenderneſs and 
kindneſs ; that it will excite in their hearts 
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favourable ſentiments, are illuſions uſeful 
and ſuitable to flatter even thoſe who know 
that there will not reſult any thing for them. 
Man pleaſes himfelf with dreaming he ſhall | 
Lave pouer; that he will pals for ſome- 
thing in the univerſe, even after the term 
of bis human exiſtence; he partakes in idea 
in the actions, in the projects, in the diſ- 
courſes of 5 races, and would be ex- 
tremely unhappy if he believed himſelf ex- 
cluged fron m thor forts tv. The laws in al- 
mo it all Cu, untnes have Sen into theſe 5 
views ; they ars been willing to conſo le 
the citizcns- for the nec ſity of dying, by 
giving them the mcans of 5 their 
will eren bor along t ter their death. 
This condeſcenfion goes ſo far, that the 
dead frequently ry uh ate the condition of the 
Ing FEE a long len ries Of years. 
Every thing proves to us in man the de- 
fire of ſvryiving himſelf: PVYRAuIDS, MA - 
SOLEUMS, MONUMENTS, EPITAPHS; every 
thing frews us that he 1s willing to prolong 
Jos exifience even bey. Ra his deceaſe. He 
is not .nfenfble 65 the judgment of poſte- 
ritv; it is for them that the Pphiloſop her 
| writes; 
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writes; - it is to aſtoniſh them that the mo- 


narch erects edifices ; they are their praiſes 
and commendations that the great man al- 


ready hears echo in his cars; it is to them 


that the virtuous citizen appeals from his 
unjuſt or prejudiced contemporaries.- 


Happy chimera ! Illuſion ſo mild, that it 


realizes itſelf to ardent imaginations, and 


linds itſelf ſuitable to give birth to, and 


ſuſtain the enthuſiaſm of genius, courage, | 
grandeur of ſoul, talents, and can lome- 5 


times be able to reſtrain the exceſſes of 


the moſt powerful men; frequently very 
much diſquieted for the judgment of poſ- 


terity; becauſe they know that, ſooner or 


later, they will avenge the living of the 
unjuſt evils which ny ſhall have made 


them luffer. 

No man, then, can be able to conſent to 
be totally effaced from the remembrance of 
his fellow men ; few men have the courage 


to place themſelves above the judgments ot 
the future human ſpecies, and to degrade 
himſelf in their eyes. Who is the being in- 


ſenſible to the. pleaſure of wreſting the tears 


of thoic who ſhall ſurvive him, of again 
Aa 4 ain 
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acting upon their ſouls; ; of occupying their 
thats; of exerciſing upon them his 
po ver even from the bottom of the grave! 
Let us then impoſe eternal ſilence upon 
thoſe Yoperſtitious melancholly men, who 
| have the audacity to cenſure a ſentiment 
from which there reſults ſo many advantages 
to ſociety ; let us not liſten to thoſe indif- 
ferent philoſophers, who are willing that we 
ſhould ſtifle this great ſpring of our ſouls ; 
let us not be ſeduced by the farcaſms of thoſe 
voluptvaries, who, deſpiſe an immortality, 
towards wh; ch they have no power to ſet 
forward. The defire of pleaſing poſterity, 
and of rendering his name agreeable to races 
to come, is a reſpectable motive- power, 
when it cauſcs thoſe things to be under- 
taken of which the utility can be able to 
have an influence upon men, and upon na- 
tions, who yet haye not an exiſtence. Let 
us not treat as irrational the enthuſiaſm of 
thoſe mighty geniuſes and beneficent beings, 
whoſe penetrating regards have forefeen us 
in their days; who have occupied them- 
ſelves for us; who have defircd our ſuf- 
frages ; who have written for us; who have 
enriched 
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enriched us by their diſcoverics ; who have 
cured us of our errors. Let us render them 
that homage which they have expected of us, 
when their unjuſt contemporarics haye re- 
fuſed it to them. Let us, at leait, pay to 
their aſhes a tribute of recollection, for the 
pleaſures and benefits that they have Dro- 
cured for us. Let us ſprinkle with our tears 
the urns of SocRATESs, of PROTON; let 
us walh out the ſtain that their puniſhment _ 
has made on the human ſpecies; let us 
expiate by our regret the Athenian ingrati- 
tude „ let us: learn by their example to 


dread religious and political fan itaci im; and 
let us fear to perſecute merit and virtue, in 
perſecuting thoſe who combat our preju- 
dices. | Es 
Let us ſtrew flowers over the tombs of an 
Homes, of a Tasso, of a MiLTox ; let us 
revere the immortal ſhades of thoſe ! anpy - 
geniuſes, whole ſongs yet excite in our ſou's 
the moſt tender ſentiments. Let us bet; 


the memory of all thoſe ben factors of the 
people, who were the delight of the human 
ſpecies ; let us adore the virtues .of a Pitts, 


efaTrajan, of an ANToxIsSts, andofa Tr- < ll 
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LIAN; let us merit, in our ſphere, the eu- 
logies of future ages; and let us always re- 
member, that to carry with us to the grave 
the regret of our fellow men, we muſt ſhew 
them talents and virtues. The funeral cere- 
monies of the moſt powerful monarchs have 
rarcly been wetted with the tears of the Peo- 
ple, they have commonly drained themwhile 
living. The names of tyrants excite the 
| horror of thoſe who hear them pronounced. 
Tremble then, cruel kings, who plunge 
your {ubjects in miſery and in tears, who ra- 
vage nations, who change the earth into a 
barren church- yard; tremble for the bloody 
traits under which the irritated hiſtorian will 
paint you to future generations; neither 
your {ſumptuous monuments, nor your im- 
poſing victories, nor your innumerable ar- 
mies, will prevent poſterity from inſulting 
your odious manes, and of ayenging their 
grandfathers of your tranſcendant crimes ! 
Not only all men foretee their diſſolution 
with pain, but again they wiſh their death 
may be an intereſting event for others. But a8 
we have ſaid, we muſt have talents, benefi- 
cence, virtue, in order that thoſe who ſur 
: round 
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round us may intereſt themſelves i in our con- 
dition, and give regret to our aſhes. Is it 
then ſurpriſing if the greater number of men 
occupied entirely with themſelves, with their 
vanity, with their puerile projects, with the 
care of ſatisfying their paſſions, at the ex- 
Pence of the content and the wants of a wife, 
of a family, of their children, of their 
fr riends, of ſociety, do not excite any regret 
by their death, or may be preſently forgot- 
ten. There 15 an infinity of monarchs of 
which hiſtory docs not tell us any thing, fave 
that they have lived. In deſpite of the inuti- 
lity in which men for the moſt part live, the 
little care that they take to render themiclves 
dear to thoſe beings that environ them, the. 
actions even that they commit to diſpleaſe 
them, it does not prevent the ſelf. love of 
each mortal, from perſuading him that his 
death muſt be an intereſting event, and from 
ſhewing him, to ſay thus, the order of things 
overturned by his deceaſe. Man fecble and 
vain! doſt thou not ſee that the SESOSTRIS, 
the ALEXANDERS, the C T5 ARs, are dead? 
The courle of the univerſe is not arreſted by 
that; che death of theſe famous conquerors, af- - 
f icting 
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flicting for ſome favoured ſlaves, was a ſubject 
of joy for the whole human ſpecies! it gave 
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at leaſt to nations the hope of reſpiring. 
Joſt thou believe that thy talents ought to 
intereſt the human race, and put it in 
_ mournivg at thy death ? Alas! the Con- 
NE1LIFS, the Lock Es, the en en the 
BA LS, the MoxTESQUIE EUS- Are dead, re- 
gretted by a {mall-number of friends, who 
_ preſently have con! ſoled themſelves by their 
neceſſary avocations; their death was indif. 
ferent to the greater number of their fellow- 
citizens. Dareſt thou flatter thy ſelf that thy 
reputation, thy titles, thy riches, thy fump— 
tuous repaſts, thy diverſiſied plealures, will 
make of thy death a memorable event? They 
will ſpeak of it during two days, and do not 
be at all ſurpriſed; learn that there has died 
in former ages at BABYLON), at SARDIs, at 
CARTHAGE, and in Rows, a multitude of 
citizens, more illuſtrious, more powerful, 
more opulent, more voluptuous, than thou, 
of om, however, no one has taben care to 
tranſmit to thee the names. Be then vir- 
tuous, O man! in w hatever ſtation deſtiny _ 
aſſigns thee, thou ſhalt be happy in thy 
lite- 
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lifetime; do thou good and thou ſhalt be . 
cheriſhed ; acquire talents and thou ſhalt be 
reſpected; poſterity thall admire thee, if 
theſe talents, uſctul for them, ſhall make 
them know the name under which they for- 
merly deſignated thy annihilated being. But 
the univerte ſhall not be diſturbed by thy 
lots; and when thou dieſt thy neareſt neigh- 
bour thall perhaps be filled with joy, whilit 
thy wife, thy children, thy friends ſhall be 
occupied with the melancholy care of cloſing 
thine eyes... 5 
Do not then let us occupy ourſelves with 
our condition to come, but to render 
ourſelves uſeful to thoſe with whom we 
live; let us render ourlelves for our own 
peculiar happineſs agreeable to our pa- 
rents, to our children, to our relations, to 
our friends, to our lèervants; let us render 
ourſelves eſtimable in the eyes of our fellow- 
citizens; let us faithfully ſerve a country 
which aſſures to us our well-being; let the 
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deſire of pleating poſterity excite in us thoſe 
labours that ſhall wreſt from it its eulogies; 
let a legitimate love for ourlelyes make 
us taſte in advance the commendations 


that 
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that we are willing to merit; and when we 
are worthy of it, let us learn to love our- 
felves, to eſtimate ourſelves; let us never 
conlent that concealed vices, that ſecret 

_ crimes ſhall degrade us in our own eyes, and 

_ oblige us to be aſhamed of ourſelves. 


Thus diſpoſed, let us look upon our de- 


ceaſe with the tame indifference that it will 
be looked upon by the greater number of 


men; let us expect death with conſtancy ; let 
"> 


terrors with which they are willing to over- 


whelm us; let us Kare to the enthufiaſt his 


vague hopes; let us leave to the ſuperſtitious 


— 


thoſe fears with wiich he nouriſhes his me- 


Þrcloly ; but let hearts ſtrengthened by 
reuton no longer dread a death that hall 
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nion which they decorate with the name of a 
POINT OF HONOUR, are lufficient to make 
us ſhut our eyes to danger, and to puſh us 
on to death. Vexation, anxiety of mind, 
_ diſgrace, want of ſucceit, ſolten to us its 


* 


features fo revolting, and makes us look 


upon it as a door that can be able to give us 


ſhelter from the injuſtice of our fellow-men. 


Indigence, trouble, adverſity, familiarizes us 


with this death ſo terrible to the happy. 


The poor, condemned to labour, and de- 


prived of tlie comſorts of life, ſees it come 


with indifference; the untortünate when he 
is unhappy without reſource, embraces it in 


his deſpair, he acceicrates its march as ſoon 
as he ſees that happinels is no longer made 


for him. 


Men in different ages and in different 


countries have formed judgments extremely 
varied upon thoſe who have had the courag 
to put themſelves to deatli. Their ideas. 
upon this ſubject, as upon all others, hare 
been modified by their political aud rel; 
inſtitutions. The GRA EKS, the Row axe 


and the other nations, that every thin: con- 


— 


| [pired to render Courageous and magian- 


nious 
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mous, regarde: Jas heroes and as gods thoſe 


who voluntarily cut their thread of life. | 


The BRAMix knows yet in IxSDosTAN how 


to give even to women ſufficient fortitude to 
burn themſelves upon the dead bodies of 


their huſt.-nds. The JA AN ESE, upon the 


_mof? trifling lubjegt, makes no kind of ditſi- 
culty in plung ng a dagger into his boſom. 


Among the people of our country reli- 


gion renders men lets prodigal of their lives 5 . 


it teaches them that their God 1s willing 


they ſhoul] ſuffer, and that he is pleaſed 


with ther t6G:ments, conſenting readi] iy that 


they may labour to deſtroy headelves | in 


detail, that they may by this means perpe- 


tuate their tortures, but he cannot be able 


1 


to approye-thi. ther ou! id cut all at Once | 


the treaof them days, or diſpoſleſs them” 


[eiyosctiheine that nc has given them. 
. rl HOrantts trading the height of 


have believed that it wag 

Ae cerned to man to break the en- 
- covycihant that he has made 

Athers have looked upon 

Fo HG ardice; they have thought 
ene and puſillanimity to 
ee luffer 
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ſuffer himſelf to be overwhelmed with the 


ſhafts of his deſtiny, and they have pretended _ 
that there would be much more courage and 
elevation of ſoul in ſupporting his afflictions 


- and reſiſting the blows of fate. 


If we conſult Nature upon this, we ſhall ſee 


that all the actions of men, theſe feeble play- 


things in the hands of neceſſity, are indif- 


penſable and depend on a cauſe that 


moves them without their knowledge, in 

deſpite of them, and who makes them acc 
155 compliſh, at each inſtant, ſome one of its 

decrees. If the ſame power that obliges all 


intelligent beings to cheriſh their exiſtence, 


renders that of a man ſo painful and fo cruel 


that he finds it odious and inſupportable, he 
quits his ſpecies, order 1s deſtroyed for him, 
and in depriving himſelf of life he accom- 
pliſhes a decree of Nature, who 1s willing 
that he ſhould no longer exiſt. This Na- 
ture has laboured during thouſands of years 
to form in the bowels of the earth the iron 
that muſt determine his days. 

If we examine the relation of man with 


Nature, we ſhall fee that his engagements 


- Yor; „„ were 
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were neither voluntary on the part of the 
laſt, nor reciprocal on the part of Nature 
or of its author. The will of man had 
not any part in his birth; it is commonly 
againſt his will that he is obliged to finiſh it, 
and his actions are, as we have proved, only 
the neceſſary effects of unknown cauſes, 
which determine his will. He is in the. 
hands of Nature that which a ſword is in 
his own hands; he can be able to fall upon — 
it without our being able to accuſe him 
: with breaking his engagements, or of ſtamp- 
ing with ingratitude him who holds it. 
Man can only be able to love his being on 
the condition of his being happy; as ſoon as 
the entire of Nature refuſes him happineſs; 
as ſoon as all that which ſurrounds him be- 
comes incommodious to him; as ſoon as his 
melancholy ideas offer nothing but afflicting 
pictures to his imagination, he can be able 
to quit a rank that no longer ſuits him, ſince 
he finds in it no one intereſt or protection; 
he already exiſts no longer; he is ſuſpended 
in the void; he can be able to be uſeful 
neither to himſelf nor to others. 
If we conſider the covenant that unites 
| e 8 
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man to ſociety, we mall ſee that every cove- 5 
nant is conditional and reciprocal, that is to 
ſay, ſuppoſes mutual advantages between 
the contracting parties. The citizen cannot be 
able to be bound to his country, to his aſſo- 
_ ciates, but by the bonds of happineſs; theſe 
bonds are they cut? he is reſtored to liberty. 


Society, or thoſe who repreſent it, do they 


treat him with harſhneſs, with injuſtice, and 
do they render his exiſtence painful? In- 
digence and diſgrace, do they menace him 
_ amongſt a ſcornful and obdurate world? 
Perfidious friends, do they forſake him in 
adverſity? An unfaithful wife, does ſhe out- 
rage his heart? Rebellious and ungratefut 
children, do they afflict his old age? Has he 
placed his happineſs excluſively in ſome ob- 
ject that it is impoſſible for him to procure? 
In ſhort, for whatever cauſe it may be, cha- 
grin, remorſe, melancholy, deſpair, have 
they disfigured for him the ſpectacle of the 
univerſe ? If he cannot be able to ſupport 
his evils, let him quit a world, which from 
thenceforth is for him only a frightful deſart; 
let him remove himſelf for ever from an in- 


human country that is no longer willing to 
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reckon him amongſt the number of het chil- 

_ dren; let him quit an houſe that threatens to 
tumble on bis head; let him renounce that 

ſociety to the happineſs of which he can no 
longer labour, and which his own peculiar hap- 

pineſs alone can render dear to him. Could 
we blame a man, who, finding himſelf uſeleſs 
and without reſources in the town where 
_ deſtiny gave him birth, ſhould in his cha- 
_ grin go and plunge himſelf in ſolitude ? 
Well, then, what right have we to cenſure 
him who Kills himſelf in deſpair? The man 
who dics, does he do any thing « elſe than 
ifolate himſelf? Death 1s the only remedy 
for deſpair; it is then that the ſword is the 
only friend, the only comtorter that remains 
to the unhappy; as long 25 hope remains 
with him, as long as his evils appear to him 
ſupportable, as long as he flatters himſelf 
with ſeeing them one day have an end, as 
long as he finds ſome comfort in exiſtence; 
he will not conſent to deprive hiniſelf of 
life; but when nothing any longer ſuſtains 
in him the love of his Being, to live is the 
greateſt of all evils, and to die is the duty 
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of him who would withdraw himſelf from 
them.“ | 

A ſociety who cannot be able, or who is not 
willing to procure us any one benefit, loles all | 
its rights over us; a Nature who perſiſts in 
rendering our exiitence unhappy, orders us 
to quit it; in dying, we fulfil one of its de- 
crees, as well as we have done in entering 
into life. For him who conſents to die, 
there is no evil without a remedy; for him 

who refules to die, there 1s yet benefits that 
attach him te the world. In this caſe, let 
him rally his powers, and let him oppoſe to 
a deſtiny that oppreſſes him, the courage and 
the reſources that Nature yet furniſhes him; 
ſhe has not totally abandoned him whilſt 
the leaves him the ſenſation of pleaſure and 
the hope of ſceing the end of his pains. 
When to the ſuperſtitious there is no period 
to his ſufferings, it is not permitted him to 


* Malu eſt in neceſutate wivere : ſed in nocſbitate 
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vivere, neceſcitas nulla eff, Dvidnt nulla fit ? Patent 


undique ad livertatem vie mult, breves, facies, Ha- 
mus Deo gratias, quad nemo, in vita tenci't þ9jiit. 
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dream of abridging them.“ His religion 


commands him to continue to groan ; 1t de- 
fends him from recurring to death, which 


would only be to him the entrance into a 


miſerable exiſtence, he would be eternally 
puniſhed for having dared to anticipate the 


dilatory commands of a cruel God, who I 
_ pleaſes himſelf with ſeeing him reduced to 


deſpair, and who is nat willing that man 


ſhould have the audacity to quit, without his 


conſent, the poſt that is aſſigned to him. 


Men regulate their judgments only upon 
their peculiar modes of feeling; they call 
folly or delirium thoſe violent actions which 


they believed but little proportioned to their 


cauſes, or which appear to deprive them of 


3 CuRIsTIANITY, and the civil laws of Chriſ- 

tians, in cenſuring SUICIDE are very inconcluſive, 
The Old Teſtament furniſhes examples in $AMP- 
SON, ELEAZAR, that is to ſay, in men very agree- 
able to God. The MEss1an, or the Son of God, of 
the Chriſtians, if it be true that he died with his own 
free conſent, was evidently a SUICIDE. We can 


ſay as much of a great number of martyrs, who have 
voluntarily preſented themſelves to puniſhment, as 
well as of penitents who have made a merit of de- 


ſtroying themſclves by little and little, 
0 that 


N 


chat happineſs towards which hy ſuppoſe a a 
being in the enjoyment of his ſenſes cannot 
be able to ceaſe tending; we treat bim as a 
weak man when we f:e him affected with ” 
that which touches us but lightly, or when 
he is incapable of ſupporting the evils which 
we flatter ourſelves we ſhould be able to bear 
with more fortitude than he does. We ac- 
cuſe of folly, of tury, of phrenſy, whoever | 
deprives himſelf of life, whic h we regard 
indiſtinctly as the greateſt of benefits, for 
objects that appear to us not to merit ſo 
dear a ſacrifice. It is thus that we always 
erect ourſelves into judges of the happineſs, of 
the mode of feeing and feeling of others; a 
miſer who kills himſelf after the loſs of his 
treaſure, appears a fool in the eyes of him 
who is leſs attached to riches; he does not 
feel that without money, life is only a con- 
tinued torture for a miſer, and that nothing 
in this world can be able to divert him from 
his pain; he will tell you that in his place 
he had not done as much; but to be ex- 
actly in the place of another man, it were 
needful to have his organization, his tem- 
perament, his baſſions, his ideas; it would be 
EB bs  - - npeedful 
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| needful to be him and tobe placed in the ſame 


circumſtances, to be moved by the ſame 


cauſes, and in this caſe all men like the 


miſer, would take away their life, after hav- 
ing loſt the only ſource of their happineſs. 


He who deprives himſelf of his life does 
nog carry himſelf to this extremity, ſo con- 
trary to his natural tendency, but when no- 


thing in this world is capable of rejoicing 


him, or of diverting his affliction. His 


misfortune, whatever it may be, is real for 
him; his organization, ſtrong or weak, is his 
own and not that of another; a man ſick 


in imagination really ſuffers conſiderably, 


and troubleſome dreams place us very truly 


in an incommodious poſition. Thus, as 


ſoon as a man kills himſelf, we ought to 
conclude, that life, in the place of being a 
benefit, has become a very great evil to him; 
that exiſtence has loſt all its charms in his 


eyes; that the entire of Nature has no 


longer any thing that ſeduces him; that this 
Nature is without charms for him, and that 
after the compariſon, which his troubled ima- 


gination makes of exiſtence with non-exiſ— 
tence ; this appears to him preferable to 
the firſt. 
” Many 


_ 
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Many perſons will not fail to look upon 
theſe maxims as dangerous, which, againſt 
the received prejudices, authorize the un- 
happy to cut their thread of life : but theſe 


are not the maxims which determine men to 
take ſuch a violent reſolution; it 18 * tem- | 


perament ſoured by chagrin ; it is a bilious 


and melancholly conflitution ; it is a defect 
in the organization; it is a derangement in 
the machine; it is neceſſity, and not rea- 
ſonable ſpeculations, that breed in man the 
deſign of deſtroying bimſelf. Nothing invites 
him to this ſtep, ſo long as reaſon remains 
with him, or whilſt he yet has any hope, 


this ſovereign balm for all evils; as for the 


unfortunate who ca annot be able to bole 


ſight of his ſorrows and his pains, who has 
always his evils pretent to his mind, he is 
obliged to take coun'el from them alone. 
Befide, what advantage or what aſſiſtance 
can ſociety promiſe ittelf from a miterable 
wretch reduced to deſpair, from a miſan- 


thrope overwhelmed with his grief, tor- 


mented with remorſe, who has no longer any 
-112tives. to render himfelf uletul to others, 
_ who has abandoned himlelt, and finds 
no more intereſt in preſerving his lite? This 


lociety, 


» J 
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ſociety, would it not be more happy, it 
it could arrive at perſuading the wicked : 
to take away from before our eyes theſe in- 


commodious objects, and which the laws, 


in their default, are obliged to deſtroy ? 
| Thefe wicked men, would they not be more 
happy, if they anticipated the diſgrace and 
the puniſhment that is deſtined for them. 

Life being commonly for man the greateſt 
of all N it is to be preſumed, that je 
who deprives himſelf of it is impelled to it 
by an invincible force. It is the exceſs of 
miſery, deſpair, the derangement of the 
machine, cauſed by melancholy that car- 
ries man on to deſtroy himſelf. Agitated 
then by contrary impulſions, he is, as we 
have before ſaid, obliged to follow a middle 
courſe that conducts him to his death; if 
man is not free in any one inſtant of his 
!ife, he is again much leſs ſo in the act by 
which it is terminated.* _ 

We ſee then, that he who kills himſelf 

* Suicide is, they ſay, very common in England, 
of which the climate inclines the inhabitants to me- 
!ancholy, Thoſe who kill themſelves in that coun- 
try are qualified for LUNATI1CS ; their diſeaſe does 


not appear to be more blameable than the ecſtacy of 
the br ain. 


does 5 
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does not commit, as they pretend, an out- 
rage on Nature, or, if they will, to its au- 
thor. He follows an impulſion of this 
Nature, in taking the only means that ſhe 
leaves him to quit his pains ; he goes out 
of exiſtence by a door that ſhe leaves open 
to him ; he cannot be able to offend her in 
_ accompliſhing the law of neceſſity; the iron 


| hand of this having broken the ſpring that 
| rendered life deſirable to him, and which 


0 urged him to conſerve himſelf, ſhews him 
that he ought to quit a rank or a ſyſtem 
where he finds himſelf too bad to be 
willing to remain in it. His country, or his 
family, have no right to complain of a_ 
member that it cannot be able to render 
happy, and from whom it has nothing more 

to hope for itſelf. To be uſeful to his coun- 


try, or to his family, it is neceſſary that man 


ſhould cheriſh his own peculiar exiſtence, that 
he has an intereſt in conſerving himſelf, loves 
the bonds which unitc him to others, is ca- 
pable of occupying himſelf with their felicity. 
In ſhort, that the ſuic:de ſhould be puniſhed 

in the other life, and repent of his pre- 
cipitate ſteps, it were neediul that he ſhould 
outlive himſelf, and that in conſequence he 


carried 
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carried with him, into his future reſidence, , 
his organs, his ſenſes, his memory, his 
ideas, his actual mode of exiſting. and of 


1 8 et 


In ſhort, nothing is more uſeful than to 


inſpire men with a contempt for death, and a 
to baniſh from their minds the falſe ideas i 


that they give them of its conſequences. 


The fear of death will never make any thing 
but cowards ; the fear of its pretended con- 
ſequences will make nothing but fanatics, 
or pious melancholy beings, uſcleſs to them- 
ſelves and to others. Death is a reſource 


that we muſt not by any means take away 


from oppreſſed virtue, which the injuſtice 
of men frequently reduces to deſpair. If 
men feared death leſs, they would neither be 


flaves nor ſuperſtitious. Truth would find 


defenders more zealous ; the rights of man 


would be more hardily ſuſtained ; error 


would be more powertully combated, and 


tyranny would be ſor ever "WR" e ee 


nations; cowardice nouriſhes it, and fear 


perpetuates it. In ſhort, men can neither be 
contented nor happy whilſt their opinions 


ſhall oblige them to TREMBLE ! ! | 


CHADP- 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


OF THE INTERESTS OF MEN, OR OF THE 
IDEAS THAT THEY FORM TO THEM= | 
SELVES oF HAPPINESS. —MAN CANNOT 
BE ABLE TO BE HAPPY WITHOUT VIR- 

TUE. © - 


Urner, as we have ſaid elſewhere, . 
ought to be the only ſtandard of the judg- 
ment of men. To be 'uſeful, is to contri- 
bute to the happineſs of his fellow creatures; 
to be prejudicial, is to contribute to their ” 
miſery. This granted, let us ſee if the 
principles that we have eſtabliſhed hitherto 
are advantageous or prejudicial, ufeful or 
uſeleſs, to the beings of the human ſpecies, 
If man ſeeks after his happinels | in every in- 
ſtant of his life, he can only approve of that 
which procures him, or furniſhes him with 
the means of obtaining it. 

What we have before laid, has already 
been able to ſerve us in fixing our ideas 
upon that Which conſtitutes happineſs : we. 
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have already ſhewn that this happineſs is 


only continued pleaſure ; * but in order that 


an object may plcaſe us, it is neceſſary that 


the impreſſions which it makes upon us, 
the perceptions which it gives us, the ideas 
which it leaves us, in ſhort, that the mo- 
tion which it excites in us, may be ana- 


logous to our organization, to our tempera- 


ment, to our individual nature, modified 


by habit, and by an infinity of circumſtances, 
or cauſes that give us modes of being 
more or leſs permanent or tranſitory: it is 


neceſſary that the action of the object which 


moves us, or of which the idea remains with _ 
us, far from enfeebling it or annihilating —L 


it, ſhould always tend to augment it: it is 
neceſſary that without fatiguing, exhauſt- 
ing, or deranging our organs, this object 


gives to our machine that degree of 1 


of which it has continually occaſon. What 
is the object that reunites all theſe quali- 
ties? Who is the man of whom che organs 
are ful ceptible of a continual aglration, with- 


out linking, without being fatigued, with- 


out experiencing a painful fentzii5n? Man 
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is always willing to be warned of his exiſt- 

ence in the moſt lively manner poſlible, as 
long as he can be ſo without pain. What 
do I fay? He conſents frequently to ſuffer 
rather than not feel. He accuſtoms him- 


ſelf to a thouſand things, which, in their 
origin, muſt to have affected him in a diſ- 
agreeable manner, and which frequently end 


by converting themſelves into wants, or by 


no more affecting him in any way.“ Where, 


indeed, can we find in Nature objects ca- 
pable of furniſhing us at all times with a 
doſe of activity proportioned to the ſtate of 
our organization, which its mobility ren- 


We have examples in TOBACCO, COFFEE, and, 


above all, in BRANDY, by the aid of which the EU- 
ROPEANS have enſlaved the NEGRots and ſubdued 
the savAGES. Here is, perhaps, again the reaſon 

why we run to ſee TRAGEDIES, and the people to the 


EXECUTIONS of criminals, which is a tragedy for 


them, In ſhort, the deſire of feeling, or being ſtrong - 
ly moved, appears to be the principle of cuRIOSITY 
and of that avidity with which we ſeize on the MAR- 


VELLOUS, the SUPERNATURAL, the INCOMPRE= 


HENSIBLEF, and every thing that greatly occu- 
pies our imagination. Men cling to their religions 
Uke ſavages to brandy, „ 


ders 
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ders ſubject to perpetual variation? The mot 
lively pleaſures are always the leaſt durable, 
ſeeing that they are t! hoſe which exhauſt us 
the moſt, | 


To be happy without interruption, it were 


needful that the powers of our being were 
infinite; it were needful that to its mobility, 
it joined a vigour, a ſolidity which nothing 
could be able to change; or it were needful 
that the objects which communicated mo- 
tion to us could be able to acquire Or. 

loſe qualities, according to the different 
ſtates through which our machine is ſucceſ- 
| fively obliged to paſs ; it were needful that 
the eſſences of beings ſhould be changed in 
the ſame proportion as Our pe ed 
ſubmitted to the continual influence of a 
thouſand cauſes which modify us without 
our knowledge and in deſpite of us. If our 
machine experiences at each inſtant changes 
more or leſs marked, aſcribable to the dif- 
ferent degrees of the elaſticity, of the weight, 

of the fereaity of the air ; of the heat and 
the fluidity of our blood; ; of the order, or 
of the harmony between the different parts 
of our body; if in each inſtant of our ex- 
iſlence 


i 
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iſtence we have not the ſame tenſion in the 


nerves, the ſame elaſticity in the fibres, the 


{ame activity in the mind, the ſame heat in 
the imagination, &c. &c. it is evident that 


the ſame cauſes, in conſerving to us always 


only the ſame qualities, cannot always be able 
to affect us in the ſame manner. Here is the 

reaſon why thoſe objects which pleaſed | us 
formerly diſpleaſe us at preſent; theſe 
objects have not change d ſenübly; but 


* 
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Our Organs, Ou! dip Olitions, OUL-- Ideas, 


our modes of ſeeing, and feeling have 
changed ; luch is the ſource of our incon- 


ſtancy. 
If the ſame objects are not in a ſtate to 
form conſtantiy the happinets of the fame 


inchvidual, it is very ealy to keel that they 


can De Able, yet lelz, to pleaſe all men, Or 
that the fame happineſs cannot be able to 
be ſuitable to all. Pcings, various by their 


temperament, tie powers, their or 


ganiza- 
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tion, tbeir imagination, their ideas, their 


Opinions, their bähits, and which an infinity 
of circumſtances, whether phyſical or mor: 
have modified diverfly, muſt neceſlariiy form 
to themielyes notions extremely different of 
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happineſs. Thoſe cf a wmiszr cannot be 
able to be the ſame as thoſe of a PRODIGAL 
thoſe of a voluptuary as thoſe of phlegmatic 
man; thoſe of an intemperate, as thoſe of a 
reaſonable man who manages his hea'th. 
The happineſs of each man is in conſe— 
quence compoſed of his natural organi-a- 
tion, and of circumſtances, of habits, of 
. 1deas, true or falſe, that have m-:difed him; 
this organization, and theſe circumſtances. 
never being the ſame, it ioilows that, tat 
which 15 the object ot the views of one, muſt 
be indifferent, or even diſpleaſing to the 
other; and, as we ha\ 'e already ſaid, no one 
can be capable of judging of that which - 
can be able to contribute to the telicity of 
his fellow man. 

We call INTEREST the object to which 
each man, after his temperament and his 
own peculiar ideas, attaches his well-being ; 
from whence we fee that INTEREST is never 
more than that which each of us looks upon 
as neceſſary to his felicity. We muſt again 
conclude, that no man in this world is to- 
tally without intereſt, That of the Is ER, 
is to amaſs riches; that of the pRoDIGAL, 


8 
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3 
is to Aiffipate them ; the interefſ of the Au- 
BITIOUS is to obtain power, titles, digni- 


ties; that of the modeſt PHILOSOPHER, 18 
to enjoy tranquility; the intereſt of the pER- 


RAVCUEE is to deliver himſelf up, without 
choice, to all forts of pleaſures ; that of the 
PRUDENT MAX, is to abſtain from thoſe 
that can be able to injure him. The in- 
tereſt of the wicked is to tatisfy his patſions 
at any price; that of the v IRTUOUS MAN, 
is to merit by his conduct the love and ap- 
probation of others, and to do nothing 
that can be able to degrade him in His Own 
eyes. „ 

Thus, when we fay that INTEREST 18 THE 
ONLY-MOTIVE-POWER OF HUMAN Ace- 


'F10Ns,weare by that willing toinchcate that 


a 


ach man labours in his manner to his own. 
peculiar happinels, that he places it in fome 
object, Whethe ST viſible, Whether Concealed, 


33 
thut che 


whole [yitem of his conduc 't tends to obtain 


it, This granted, no man can be able to 
be called diſinte reſted; We Only give this 
appellation to him, of Whole mottve-powers 
we are ignorant, or whole intereſts we ab- 
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prove. It is thus that we call him generous, 
faithful, and diſintereſted, who feels much 


greater pleaſure in aſſiſting his friends in 
misfortune, than in preſerving in his coffers 
uſeleſs treaſures. We denominate diſin- 
tereſted, all men in whom the intereſt of | 
their glory is far more precious than that of 
their fortune. In hort, we deſignate, as 
diſintereſted, all men who make to the ob- 
ject in which they place their happinels, 
thoſe ſacrifices that we judge to be coſtly, 
becauſe we do not attach the ſame value wy” 
this object. 

We frequently judge very badly of the 
intereſt of others, either becauſe the mo- 
tive-powers that animate them are too 
much complicated f for us to be able to have 
any knowledge of them; or becauſe, to be 
enabled to judge like them, it were needful 
to have the ſame eyes, the fame organs, the 
ſame paſſions, the ſame opinions: never - 
theleſs, obliged to judge of the actions of 
men according to their effects on ourſelves, 
we approve of the intereſt that anmates 
them, every time there reſults from the: 
any advantage to the human ſpecies ; 3 ik is 
tu: 
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thus that we admire valour, generoſity, the 
love of liberty, great talents, virtue, &c. 
we then do no more than approve the ob- 

jects in which the beings that we applaud 
have placed their happine els. We approve 
their ci1Þ: ofitions, when even we are not in 
A capa LC! ity LO feel t their effects; but in this 
judgment we ourfelves are not diſintereſted ; 
experience, reflection, habit, reaſon, have 
given us a taſte for morals, and we find 
as much pleaſure in ei 1 the witneſs to a 
great and generous action, as the man of 
taite finds in the fight of a fine picture of 
which he is not the > proprietor. Him who 
has N to himſelf an habit of practiſing 
virtue, is a man who has unceaſingly before 
his eyes the intereſt that he has in meriting 
the affection, the eſteem, and the aſſiſtance 
of others, as well as to love and eſteem him 
ſelf: filled with theſe ideas, become habitual 
in him, he abſtains even from concealed 
crimes that would degrade him in his own 
eyes; he relembles a man, who, having from 
his infancy, contracted the habit of cleanli- 
ne{s, would be painfully affected at ſeeing 
himſelf dirty, even when no one ſhould be 
Cc3 1 the 


e hamini, id eft quo modo ſe viligat aut profit ſhbi; 
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the witneſs of it. The honeſt man is him 
to whom true ideas have ſhewn his intereſt 
or his happiness in a mode of acting, that 
others are obliged to love and to approve 


for their own peculiar intereſt. 


Theſe Principles, duly developed, are the 
true baſis of morals; nothing is more chime- 
rica] than thoſe which are founded upon thoſe 
imaginary motive-powers which they place 
beyond Nature, or upon thoſe innate ſenti- 
ments which ſome ſpeculators have regarded 
as anterior to our experience; and indepen- 
dent of the advantages that reſult to us from 


it; it is the effence of man to love himſelf, to 
be willing to conſerve himſelt, to ſeek to 


render his exiſtence happy; * thus intereſt, 
or the defire of happinels, is the only mo- 
tive-power of all his actions; this intereſt 
depends on his natural organization, upon 
his wants, upon his acquired ideas, upon 


the habits that he has contracted; he 45 


without doubt in error, when a vitiated or- 


* SENECCA ſays, AMadus ergo diligend! præcipiendus 
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guin aulem diligat aut projit ſibi, dubitare dementis 
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ganization or falſe opinions ſhew him his 
well-being in objects uſeleſs, or injurious to 
himſelf, as well as others; he marches ſtea- 

dily in the paths of virtue when true ideas 
have made him place his happineſs in a con- 
duct uſeful to his ſpecies, approved by 
others, and which renders him an intereſt- 
ing object to them. Morals would be a 
ain ſcience, if it 41 of t prove inconteſti- 
bly to man that his greatcſt intereſt con- 
fiſts in being virtuous. All obligation what- 
ever can only be tounded upon the proba- 
bility or the certitude of obtaining a good, 
or of avoiding an evil. 
Indeed, in no one inſtant of his duration 
can a ſenſible and intelligent being loſe ſight 
of his conſervation 55 of his W being ; 
he owes then h appineſs to himſelf; but pre- 
ſently experience proves to him, that be- 
reaved of aſſiſtance, he cannot quite alone 
procure for himlelt all thoſe things neceſſary 
to his felicity ; he lives with ſenſible and in- 
telligent beings, occupied like himſelf with 
their own peculiar happineſs, but capable 
of aſſiſting him in obtaining thoſe objects 
that he deſires for himſelf; he diſcovers chat 
ET Es theſe 
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theſe beings will not be favourable to him, 
but when their intereſt finds itſelf invovled; 
he concludes from it, that for his own hap- 
pineſs, it is neceſſary that he ſhould con- 
duct himſelf at all times in a manner ſuit- 
able to conciliate the attachment, the ap- 
probation, the eſteem, and aſſiſtance of thoſe 
beings the moſt capacitated to concur in his 
views; he ſees that it is man who is moſt 
neceſſary to the well being of man, that to 
cauſe him to join in his intereſts, he ought 
to make him find real advantages in ſecond- 
ing his projects; but to procure real adyan- 
tages to the beings of the human ſpecies, is 
to have virtue; the reaſonable man then is 
obliged to feel that it is his intereſt to be. 
virtuous. VIRTVUE is only the art of ren- 
dering himſelf happy by the felicity of 
others. The virtuous man is him who 
communicates happineſs to thoſe beings 
capable of ꝛendering him happy, neceſſary. 
to his conſervation, who have the ability 
to procure him an happy exiſtence. 
Such then is the true foundation of all 
mora!s; merit and virtue are founded upon 
the nature of man, upon his wants. It is 
; : only 
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only by virtue that he can be able to render 


himſelf happy. Without virtue fociety 
can neither be able to be uſeful or to fubſiſt; 
it cannot be able to have real advantages 
but when it aſſembles beings animated by 


the deſire of pleaſing each other, and diſpoſed 


1744 


to labour to their reciprocal utility; there 


exiſts no comforts in thoſe firmilics; where 


the members who compol: them are not in 


the happy diſpoſition to lend each other 


mutual ſuccours, to aſſiſt one the other, ta 
ſupport the ſorrows of life, and to put aws; 


by united efforts, thoſe evils to which Na- 
ture has fubjected them. The | conjuga! 
bonds are only ſweet but in proportion as 


they identify the intereſts of two beings 
united by the want of a legitimate picaſure, 


from whence reſults the maintenance «cf 
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political ſocigty, and the means of furnifh'n 
it with citizens. Friendihip has charms 
only when it aſſociates more par! | 
wo. VIILUOUS | beings, that: 18 to 12 Ya ant- 
E autem dirtus nil aliud quam in le perfecta © 
ad ſummum perducta natura. CICERO. EE Lt = 
GIRBUS i. He lays, cligwnhcro, Hirtu, altlevis ad- 
lutio definitur, | 
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nate with the fincere deſire of conſpiring 


to their reciprocal happiness. In ſhort, is 
only in ſhewing virtue that we can be 


able to merit the benevolence, the con- 


fidence, the eſteem of all thoſe with 
| whom we have relation; in a word, no man 


can be able to be happy quite alone. 


Indeed, the happ inels of cach individual 


oF the l uman ſpecies depends on thoſe ſen- 


timents to winch he gives birth, and which 
he nouriſhes in the be! nos amongſt who: n 
his deſtiny has placed lim ; grandeur may 


de able to e them; power and force 
may be able to wreſt from them involun- 


tary homage z ule nce m ay be able to ſe- 


duce mean and * BE 10 uls; but humanity, 
denevolence, compaſſion, equity, can alone 


obtain without ef5rts. thoſe ſentiments. ſo 
ſweet, of tenderne's, of attachment, of eſteem, 


of which all reaſonable men [ tee] the neceſſity. 


To be virtuous, is then to place his intereſt. 


in that which accords with the 1ntereft of 


others; it is to enjoy thoſe benefits and thoſe | 


2. 


Plealures 1 he diffuſes over them. Him, 
whom his nature, his education, his re- 
liexions, his habits, have rendered ſuſcep- 
tible 
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tible theſe diſpoſitions, and whom his cir- 


cumſtances place 1 in a capacity of ſatisfying, 


becomes an intereſting object for all thoſe 
who approach him: he enjoys every inſtant; 
he reads with pleaſure the contentment and 
the joy upon all countenances; his wife, his 
children, his friends, his ſervants, ſhew him 


an open and ſerene countenance, repreſent- 


ing to him that content and peace in whicl 


he recognizes his own work every thing 
that environs him is ready to partake his 


pleaſures and his pains; cheriſhed, 
ed, looked upon by others, every thing con- 
duas bim to agreeable reflections w ith him- 


felf; he knows the rights t hat. he has ac- 


quired over all hearts; he applauds himſelf 
for being the ſource = a felicity by which 
all the world 15 captivated with his condi- 
tion. The ſentiments of love which we have 


8 


more delicious, when we. ſee them partict- 


for ourſelves, become an hundred time 


pated by all thoſe with whom our deſtiny 


has connected us. The habit of virtue 


creates to. us wants that virtue fuflices to 
iatisfy ; it is thus that virtue is always its 
On peculiar rewarc., and roimburies itte 

; th 


reſpect- 
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with thoſe advantages which it procures for 
others. | . . 
They will not Rail to tell us, and even to 
prove to us, that 1n the pre! ent conſtitution 
of things, virtue, tar from procuring the 
well-being of thoſe who practice it, fre- 
guently plunges them into misfortune, and 


places c. »ntinual obſtacles to their felicity; 
every where we. fce it depriv ed of recom- 
: penſe; what do I iay! a thouſand examples 
can be able to convince us that in almoſt | 


Every country it is hatcd, perſecuted, forced 
to lament the ingrat itude and the injuſticſt‚e 
of men. I reply by avowing, that by a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the wandcrings and 


errors of the human tjecics, virtue rarely 


Q 


conducts them to thoſe obj &s in which the 
uninformed make Thee happineſs conſiſt. 
The greater number of ſocieties, governed 
too frequently by men whom ignorance, 
flattery, prejudice, the abuſe of power and 
impunity concur to render the enemies of 
virtue 
their 
recompence only frivolous and prejudicial 
qualities, and never render to merit that 
„ zuſtice 


2, commonly laviſh their eſteem and 
Kindnef 


indneis only on unworthy ſuhjects, 
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juſtice which is its due. But the honeſt inan 
is neither ambitious of the recompences nor 
the ſuffrages of a fociety thus. badly conſti- 
tuted: contented with domettic happinets, 
he does not ſeek to multiply thoſe relations 

which would do no more than augment his 
dangers : he knows that a vitiated ſociety 

is a whirlwind with which the honeſt man 
cannot be able to co-order him elf: he puts 
bimlelf then aſide, out of the beaten track, 
in which he would be infallibly crulhed in 
pieces. He does all the good he is capable 
of doing in his ſphere; he leaves the road 
free to thoſe wicked men who are willing 
to deſcend into the mire; he laments the 
blows that they give theialelves; he ap- 
plauds himſelf on his mediocrity that 
PLACES him in ſecurity; 1e pities thoſe na- 


1 , | 


tions maile miſerable by their errors, and 
by thole paſſions v. lich are the ſatal and ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of them ; they contain 
nothing but unhappy citizens; theſe far 
from taking care of their true intereſts, far 
from labouring to their mutual happineſs, 
far from fecling how dear virtu® ought to be 
to them, do nothing but openly combat it 


Or 
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or ſecretly injure it, and dete virtue 


which conſtrains their dilorgerh Dal 
When we fay that virtue 
Har recompence, we are u. Hing fir £0 
| announce, that in a Heier a ECT 26 
views thould be guided by truth, 9 11 9 85 
rience, by reaſon, each man would ngvr 


bis true intereſts, would feel ths end C. * 
ſociation, would find real Cy: or mo- 
tives to fulfil his duties; in a wo! d, would 
be ce onvinced that to render himlelf fol:dly 
happy, he ought to occupy himſelf with the 

well-being of his fellow men, and merit 


their eſteem, their kindneſs, and their aſ- 
fiſtance. In ſhoit, in a ſociety well conſti- 
tuted, the government, education, the laws, 
example, inſtruction, would conſpire to 
prove to cach citizen that the nation of 


which he makes a part, is a whole which 


cannot be able to be happy and ng 


without virtue; experience would at each 


moment convince him that the well- help of | 


its parts can only be able to re- ſult from that 
y 


of 155 whole body; juſtice would make him 


that ſociety, to be advantageous, ought. 


fee 
to We a ſyſtem of will, in which thoſe that 


. ; 
„ Ares 
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acted in a mode conformable to the in- 
tereſts of the whole, would infallibly expe- 
rience an adv antag-0u8 re-a action. 

Zut alas! by the confulion which the er- 

rors of men har +» mad- in their ideas, virtue | 
di graced, ban; ſhed; pe rſecuted, finds no 
O2 of the advantages that it has the right 
to expect. e are obiged to ſhew it thoſe 
ro tels in a fütute life of which it is almolt 
4 9 5 e in the actual u -orld : e be- 
lieve curfelves obliged to deceive, ies. 
to intimidate mortals, to engage them ta 
foi bon * Vi tue that every thin 8 renders in- 
commodious to them ; we feed them witly 
diſtant hopes; we alarm th em by fatal ter- 
rors to ſolicit them to virtue which every 
thing renders hateful-to them, or to deter 
them from committing evil which every 


. Ee 7 & bf 
thing renders: amiable and 2{Tiry to 
1 
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tliem. It is thus that politics and -tnper- 
{tition „95 Ke formation of chimeras and c- 
. . : 8 1 . 1 ; 4 5 1 5 ' : C PE - 
titiou: les pretend to ſupply thoſe true 
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nions would be able to furniſh men. Theſe, 


led away DF example, authorif:d by cuſtom, 


blinded by thoſe paſſions. not leis dangerous 


— 


than nec eſſary, pay no reg ard to the un- 
certain promiſes and menzces that they 
make to them; the actual intereſ. of their 


pleaſures, of their palſions, Gtbeit habn, 


| they ev, them in obtaining a [UTUTC wells 


berg; OT #1} &\) Ging 1201 EVUis tn Ik aps 
* 
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pare them IT the preſent Ai antage 8. 
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us that taperitition, tar from 


making men virtuous by principle, does no 

. p - : ; 

more than impole upon hem a yoke as ſe- 
b N ; « 
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r:ence Proves to us that religion is a dyke 


ſ? 


Ane: Ped io of Tui! ting the torrent of corrup- 
fron to which ſo wany accu mulated cauſes 
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ear daubtful to them every time the) com- 


into their mouth. Indeed, expe- 
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eiſorder by the dangerous paſſions which it 


unlooſes and ſanctifies? Virtue is almoſt every 
where only the lot of ſome few ſouls, ſuffici- 
_ ently ſtrong to reſiſt the torrent of prejudice; 


contented with repaying themſelves by the 


benefits which they diffuſe amongſt ſociety, 
of a diſpoſition ſufficiently moderate to be 
fatisfied with the ſuffrages of a ſmall num- 
ber of approvers ; in ſhort, detached from 
| thoſe futile advantages which the injuſtice | 


of ſociety but too commonly accords . 
to baſeneſs, to intrigue, and to crimes. 


In deſpite of the injuſtice that reigns in 
the world, there are, however, ſome virtu- 


_ . ous men; there are even in the boſom of the 
maſt vicious nations, beings benevolent, in- 

ſtructed in the value of virtue, who know 
that it exacts homage even from its ene- 


mies; there are thoſe who are at leaſt con- 


tented with thoſe concealed and internal 
recompences of which no power on earth is 
capable of depriving them. Indeed the 


honeſt man acquires a right to the eſteem, 
the veneration, the confidence and the love 


i even of thoſe whoſe conduct is expoſed by 
his own; vice is obliged to cede to virtue, of 


Vo. II. -D q-: 4 which 
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which bluſhingly it acknowledges the ſupe- 
riority. Independent of this aſcendancy ſo 
gentle, fo grand, fo infallible, when the entire 

of the univerſe ſhould be unjuſt to the 
honeſt man, there yet remains to him the 
advantage of loving and eſteeming himſelf, of 


recurring with pleaſure into the receſſes of 
his own heart, of contemplating his actions 


with the ſame eyes that others ought to do 
if they were got blinded. No power can be 


able to raviſh from him the merited eſteem 
of himſelf; this eſteem is only a ridiculous 
ſentiment when it is not well founded; it 


5 ought not to be cenſured but when it ſhews : 


itſelf in a mode that is mortifying and 


5 troubleſome to others; it is then that we 
call it ARR OG GANCE ; docs it 1 reſt it (elf upon 
frivolous things? We call! it VANITY; if we 

cannot be able to condemn it, if we find it 


legitimate and wel! e we Call it ELE- 


VATION, GRANDEUR OF SOUL, noble pride 


when it reſts upon virtues and upon ta 


truly uſeful to ſocicty, when even ſociety 


ſhould be incapable of appreciating them. 
Let us ceaſe then to liiten to the decla- 


1 . „ 1 CT | 5 
mations of thoſe ſuperſtitions, who, enemies 


to 
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to our happineſs, have been willing to deſtroy 
it even in the inmoſt receſſes of our hearts 4 
| who have preſcribed to us hatred and con- 
tempt for ourſelves; who pretend to wreſt 
from the honeſt man this recompence, which 
is frequently the only one, that remains in 
this perverſe world to virtue. To annihilate 
in him this ſentiment fo juſt, of a love of 
himſelf, would be to break the moſt power- 
ful ſpring that cauſes him to do good. What 
motive-power indeed remains for him in the 
greater part of human ſocieties ? Do we not 
ſee virtue contemned and diſcouraged? Au- 
dacious crimes, ſubtle and cunning vices 
I recompenced ? The love of the public weal 
* taxed with folly; exactitude in fulfilling 
[our duties regarded as a bubble; compaſſion, 
5 ſenſibility, tenderneſs and conjugal fidelity, 
_ | ſincere and inviolable friendſhip, deſpiſed | 4 
and treated with ridicule ? Man muſt have =» 
motives to act; he neither acts well or ill, 
but with a view to his hapineſs; that 
| which he judges to be his nappinels is his 
5 intereſt; he does nothing gratuiouſly ; 
when they withhold from him the reward of 
his uſeful actions, he is reduced either to 
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become as wicked as the others, or to pay 
bimſelf with his own applauſe. 

This granted, the honeſt man can never 
be able to be completely unhappy 3 ; he can- 
not be able to be totally deprived of the 
recompence which is due to him; virtue 
can be able to iake place of all the benefits | 
or harp! ;nefs of or)! inion, there is nothing t. lat 
can be 5 5 to compentate the want of virtue. 
It is not that the honeſt man ſhould be 

exempted. from afflictions; as well as the 
_ wicked man, he 15; tubjected to phyſical 
; can be able to be in indigence; - 

1e 15 fi 1 expoſed to calumny, to in- 
Ja! . to ingratitude, to hatred ; but in 
the midſt of his misfortuncs, of bis ſorrows, 
and of his chagrin, he finds ſupport in him- 
ſelf; he is contented with himfclf ; he re- 
ipects himſelf; he ſeels his own peculiar 
dignity; he knows the juſtneſs of his rights, 
and he confoles himſelf with the confidence 
that be has iu the juſtice of his caule. 
Theſe ſupports are not made for the wick- 
ed; ſubject equally with the honeſt man 
to inlirmities and to the caprices of his 
. detti ny, he finds i in 1 the recetles of his heart 


only 


* 5 
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only care, ſolicitude, regret 4 remorſe; 
he ſinks within himſelf; he is not ſuſtained 


by his conſcience; his mind and his body 


find themſelves overwhelmed on all ſidles at 
the ſame time. . honeſt man is not an 


Iinſenſibe 3 z virtue docs not prociu re im- 


„ + Ss 


but if he 15 ki he has 118 86 cis 
of than the wicked man who 1s oppreſſed by 


ſickneſs; if he is indigent, he is leſs un- 
happy than the wicked in his poverty; if he 
is in diſgrace, he is lefs overwhelmed than 
the wicked man who is diſgraced. 


The happineſs of each man depends on 
the cultivation of his temperament; Nature 

makes the happy; Y culture, in{truttion, 
reflection, gives alue to the foil that Na- 
ture has Wee and renders it capable of 
producing ui.ful and palateable fruits. To be 
happily born for himſelf, is to have received 
from Nature 2 ſound body, organs that act 
with preciſion, a juſt mind, an heart of 


which the paſſions and the deſires are ana- 


us, and N to the circum- 
ſtances in which our deſtiny has placed us. 
Nature then has done every thing for us, 
D d 3 5 hen 
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when ſhe has given us the quantum of vigou 
and of energy that is ſufficient for us to ob- 
tain thoſe things which our ſtation, our 

mode of thinking, our temperament, have 
made us deſire. This Nature has made us a 

fatal preſent, when ſhe has given us a blood 
too much heated, an imagination too ac- 
tive, impetuous «fires for objects impoſſible 
to be obtained under our circumſtances, or 
| which, at leaſt, we cannot Procure without 
thoſe incredible efforts, that are capable of 
placing our well being in danger, and of 
troubling che repoſe of ſociety. The moſt 


happy men are commonly thoſe who poſſeſs 


a peaceable ſoul, who only deſire thoſe things 
vhich they can be able to procure by a labour 
ſuitable to maintain their activity, without 
cauſing them thoſe ſhocks that are too 
1 85 {OMe and too violent. A philoſo- 
eee of whom the wants are eaſily ſatisfied, 
vho 15 a ſtranger to ambition, who 1s con- 
e in the circle of a {mall number of 
_ friends, is, without doubt, a being much 
more happily ccnftituted than an ambitious. 
conqucror, of whom the greedy imagination 
18 reduced to W by having only one 
World 
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world to ravage. Him who is happily born, 
or whom Nature has rendered ſuſceptible of 
being conveniently modified, is not a eing 
injurious to lociety; it is commonly ouly mew 
turbed by men who are unhappily born, who. 
are turbulent, who are diſcontented with their 


deſtiny, who are inebriated and infatuated 


with paſiions, who are ſmitten with ditficult 
objects, which put them in a combuiliun 
to obtain thoſe imaginary benefits in which 
they have made their happineſs to conſiſt. An 
ALEXANDER, wants empires to be deſtroyed, 
nations to be bathed in blood, cities to be 
reduced to aſhes, to content this paſſion for 
glory, of which he has formed to himfelf a 
falſe idea, and which his imagination thirſts 
after; there needs for a Dio6nxts only 2 
tub and the liberty of appearing whimſical ; 
a SOCRATES wants nothing but the Plealure 
of forming diſciples to virtue. 

Man who by his org anization is a being to 
whom motion is always neceffary, muſt al- 
ways defire it; here is the reaſon why a too 
great facility in procuring for himſelf his 
objects, render them breſently inſipid to 
him. To feel happineſs, it is neceſſary to 
7 0D da make 
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make efforts to obtain it; to find charms in 
the enjoyment of it, it is neceffary that the 
deſire ſhould be untated by obſtacles ; we 
are immediately diſguſted with thoſe bene- 
fits which have coſt us nothing. The ex- 
pectation of happineſs ; the labour neceſſary 
to procure it for himſelf; the varied and 
- multiplied pictures which his imagination 
forms to him, give to his brain that motion 
of which he has occaſion, make him exer- 
cCiſe his faculties, put all his ſprings 1 in play ; 
in a word, give him an agrecable activity 
for which the enjoyment of happineſs itſelf 
cannot be able to recompence him. Action 
is the true element of the human mind; as 
ſoon as it ceaſes to act, it falls into ennui 
and wearinels. Our ſoul has occaſion for 
ideas the ſame as Our ſtomach has occaſion 
tor aliments.“ 


: - Thus 

The advantage which the philoſophers and the 
men of letters have over the ignorant, and people 
out of employment, or unaccuſtomed to think and 
to ſtudy, is only to be aſcribed to the multitude and 
to the variety of ideas that is furniſhed to the mind 
by ſtudy and reflection. The mind of a man who 
thinks, finds more food in a ood book, than the 


mind 
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other animals, 
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Thus the impul'e that defire gives us is 


itſelf a great benefit; it is for the mind that 


which exerciſe is for the body; without it 
we ſhould not find any pleaſure in the ali- 
ments that are preſented to us; it is thirſt 


that renders the pleaſure of drinking ſo 
agreeable; life is a perpetual circle of rege- 


nerated deſires and defires ſatisfied. Repoſe 


is only a pleaſure to him who labours; it is 
a ſource of ennui, of ſorrow, and of vice, for 
him who has nothing to do. To enjoy with- 
out interruption is to enjoy nothing; the 


man who has nothing to deſire is certainly 
more unhappy than him who ſuffers. 
Theſe reflections, founded upon expe- 
rience, ought to prove to us that evil, as well 
as good, depends upon the eil:nce of things. 
Happineſs, to be felt, cannot be able to be 
continual; labour is neceſſary to man to 
make intervals between his pleaſures; his 
body has occaſion lor exerciſe ; his heart has 


mind of an ignorant man in all the pleaſures which 


his riches procure him, To ſtudy, is to amaſs a ma- 
gazine of ideas. It is the multitude and the combi- 


nation of ideas that make ſo much difference be- 
tween men, and which give them the advantage over 


_ occaſion 
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_ occaſion for deſires; trouble alone can be 
able to make us taſte well-being ; it is this 
which marks the ſhades in the picture of 
human life. By an irrevocable law of deſ- 
tiny, men are obliged to be diſcontented with 
| their condition, to make efforts to change 
. reciprocally envy each other that fe- 
licity which no one of them enjoys | perfectly. 
It is thus that the poor man envys the opu- 
lence of the rich man, although this is fre- 
quently leſs happy than the needy man; it is 
thus that the rich man envys the advantages 
of a poverty, which he ſees active, healthy, 
and frequently, laughing even in the boſom 
of miſeryx. 
If all men were perfectly contented there 
would no longer be any activity in the world; 
it is neceffary to deſire, to act, to labour, to 
be happy; rwch is the order of a Nature of 
which the life conſiſts in ation. Human 
focieties can only be able to ſubſiſt but by 
2 con.inual exchange of things, in which 
men make their happincſs to conſiſt. The 


pot man is obliged to deſire, and to labour 
19 Ctain that which Ne Enows tO be [1 Cele 
fary to the conſervation of his being; to 


our ih 
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nouriſh himſelf, to cloath himſelf, to lodge 
himſelf, to propagate his ſpecies, are the 
primary wants that Nature gives him; has 
he fatisfied theſe? preſently he is obliged 
to create wants entirely new, or rather his 
imagination only refines upon the firſt 3 it 
ſeeks to diverſify them, it is willing to ren= 
der them more reliſhing : when once arrived 
at opulence, and he has run over the whole 
circle of wants and of their combinations, he 
falls into diſenſt. Diſpenſed from labour, his 
body amaſſes humours; deſti: ute of defires, 
his heart feels a languor ; deprived of a&1- 
Vity, he is obliged to participate his riches 
with beings more ative, more laborious 
than himſelf : theſe, for their peculiar in- 
| tereſt, charge themſelves with the care of 
labouring for him, to procure for him his 
wants, to draw him out of his languor, to 
ſatisfy his phantaſms. Tt is tuus that the 
rich and the great excite the energy, the 
activity, the induſtry of the indigent; theſe 
labour to their peculiar well-being in work- 
ing for the others; it is thus that the defire 
of ameliorating his condition renders man 
neceſſary to man; it is thus that deſires, al- 
| Ways 
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ways regenerating , and never ſatisfied are the 
principle of be; of health, of activity, of 
ſociety. If each man was ſufſicient for him- 
{-1f, there would be no occaſion to live in 
ſociety; our wants, our deſires, our phan- 
taſms, place us in a ſtate of dependence on 
others, and are the cauſe that each of us, 
for his own peculiar intereſt, is obliged to 
be uſeful to thoſe beings who are capable of 
procuring for him thoſe objects which he has 
not himſelf. A nation is only the union 
of a great number of men connected the 
one to the other by their wants or their 
pleaſures ; the moſt happy are thoſe who 
have the feweſt wants, and who have the 
moſt numerous means of fatisfying them. 

In the individuals of the human ſpecies, 
as well as in political ſocieties, the progreſ- 
fion of wants is a thing that is abſolutely 
neceſſary; it is founded upon the eflence 
of man; it is ceſſary that the natural 
wants, once 8 ed, ſhould be replaced by 
wants which we call IMAGINARY Or WAN TS 
OF OPINION; theſe become as neceſſary to 
our 3 as the firſt. Cuſtom, wich 


permits the Ams Ticaa ſavage to go quite 
naked, 
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naked, obliges the civilized inhabitant of 
an European nation to cloath himſelf; the 
poor man contents himſelf with a very 


| fimple cloathing, which ſerves him all the 
year; the rich man is willing to have ha- 


bilments conformable to each ſeaſon; he 85 


would fuffer if he had not the convenience 


of changing them; ; he would be afflicted if 


bis garments did not announce to others his 
_ opulence, his rank, his ſuperiority. It is 


thus that habit multiplies the wants of the 
rich man; it is thus that his vanity itſelf 


becomes a want, which ſets a thouſand hands 
to work who are eager to ſatisfy it 5 in ſhort, 
this vanity procures for indigent men the 
means of ſubſiſting. Him who is accuſ- 
tomed to pomp, to luxury in his habits, 


whenever he is deprived of theſe infignia of : 


_ opulence, to which he attaches an idea of 
happineſs, finds himſelf as er as the 


needy wretch who has not wherewith to 


cover his nakedneſs. The civilized nations 
of the preſent day have commenced by be- 


ing ſavage, wandering and vagabond, occu- 


pied with the chace and with war, obliged 
to ſeek their ſubſiſtence with pain: by de- 


grees 
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grees they have become ſtationary, have 
given themſelves up to agriculture, after- 

wards to commerce; they have refined upon 
their primitive wants, they have extended 
their ſphere, they have imagined a thouſand 
means to ſatisfy them: this is the natural 
and neceſſary progreſſion in thoſe active be- 

| ings who have occaſion to feel, and who, to 
be happy, muſt diverſify their ſenſations. 
In proportion as the wants of men mul- 
tiply themſelves, they become more difficult 
to ſatisfy, they are obliged to depend on a 


greater number of their fellow creatures; to 


exCite their activity, to engage them to con- 
Cur in their views, they are then obliged to 
procure for them thoſe objects capable of in- 
viting them, of contenting their defires : a 
SAVAGE has only to put forth his hand to 
gather the fruit that is ſufficient for his 
nouriſhment ; the oFVLENT CITIZEN of a 
| flouriſhing ſociety is obliged to put in mo- 
tion a thouſand hands to create the ſump- 
tuous repaſt, and the far fetched meſſes be- 
come neceſſary to revive his languiſhing ap- 
petite, or to flatter h's vanity, From whence 
wie ſee, that in the ſame proportion that our 
e wants 
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wants are multipli-d, we are obliged to 


augment the means of ſatisfying them. 
| Ricuss are nothing more than the means. 


of a convention, by tle aſſiſtance of which 
we are enabled to make a great number of 
men concur in ſatisfying our deſires, or to 


invite them, by their own peculiar intereſt, 
to contribute to our pleatures. What docs 
the rich man do, except announce to the 


needy that he can be able to furniſh them 


with the means of ſubſiſtence if they con- 
ſent to lend env to his will? Wha 


does the man who has power, except ew | 
to others that be is in a ſtate to furniſh the : 


means of rendering them happy? Sove- 


reigns, nobles, men of wealth, appear to us 


to be happy only becauſe they poſſeſs th 

means or motives ſufficient to determi nine A 

grcat number of men to occupy themielxes 
with their h appineſßs. 


* * * 


The more we confidder things, and tho 
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more we ſhall convince ourtlcives that the 
falſe opinions of men are the true ſources of 


their miſery: happinels is only ſo rare 


— 


amongſt them but becauſe they attach it to 


_ 
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well-being, or which change themſelves into 
real evils for them. Riches are indifferent in 
themſelves, it is only by the uſe which they 
know how to make of them, that they are 
either rendered of utility or prejudicial. Mo- 
nE, indifferent to the ſavage, who knows 
not what to do with it, is amaſſed by the 
miſer, for fear it ſhould become uſeleſs, and 
| ſpent by the prodigal and the voluptuary, 
who make no other uſe of it than to pur- 


_ chaſe regret and infirmities. PLEAsUREsare 
nothing for thoſe who are incapable of feel- 
ing them; they become real evils, when de- 


ſtructive to our:elves, they derange the œco- 
nomy of our machine, make us neglect our 
duties, and render us deſpicable 1n the eyes 
of others. PoweR is nothing in itſelf; it 
is uſeleſs to us, if we do not avail ourſelves 
of it to promote our own peculiar felicity ; 
it becomes fatal to us, as ſoon as we abuſe 
it; it becomes odious as ſoon as we emplcy 
it to render others miſerable. For want of 
being enlightened to their true intereſts, 
thoſe amongſt men who enjoy all the means 
of rendering themſelves happy, ſcarcely ever 
diſcover the ſecret of making them ſervice- 
„ 


tremely rcaſonable, to deſire thole thin 
| which can be able to Contril bute to the aug 
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able to their oon peculiar felicity. The 


art of enjoying is the leaſt underſtood; 


it is needful to learn this before we de- 
_ fire; the earth is filled with men who only 
_ occupy them{ely es with the care of pro- 
curing the means, without ever knowing 
the end. All the world d-fire fortune and 


power, and yet we fee very few mea that 


theſe objects render hanpy. 
It is natural, extremely neceſſary, | ex- 


Fo 
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riches, power, are objects worthy of our am- 
bition and of cur N when we know. 
- how to ule them, to render our exiſtence 


more agreeable; we cannot be able to cen- 


ſure him Who deſires them, nor deſpiſe or 


hate him who poſſeſſes them, but when to 
obtain them he employs odious means, or 
when after havi ng obtained them, he makes 


a pernicious uſe of them, either for himſelf 
or tor others. Let us 4826 Power, gran- 
deur, reputation, when we can be able to 
have pretenſions to them,” without Pur- 


chaſing them at the expence of qur repoſe, 


„„ Ee 3 or 
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or that of the other beings with whom we 
live. Let us defire riches When we know 
how to make a uſe of them truly advantage- 
. ous for ourſelves and for others; but do 
not let us ever en ey thoſe means to pro- 
cure them with which w. e may be obliged to 
reproach ourſelves, or RE may draw upon 
us tle hatred of our aſſociates. Let us al- 
ways recollect, that our ſolid 555 pineſs 
ought to found itſelf upon the ef Lcem of 
n and upon the advantages which 
we procure for others, and that of all the = 
objects the moiſt impracticable for a being 
who lives in fociety, it is that of being 
willing to render himſelf excluſively happy. 
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SIXT 


THE. ERRORS OF MEN UPON WHAT CON- 


STITUTES HAPPINES5, ARE TRE TRUE | 


SOURCE OF THEIR EVILS.—REMiDIES 
| THAT WE AR & is W i L L I N 0 10 A P P LY 
To. THEM. — 


Won does not By Au means! Orb Ma it 


- 


from forming great defires ; ambition is an 


"* 


uſeful paſſion to the human ſpecies, When 


it has its happiness for its object. Great 


and elevated ſouls are willing to act in * 


great ſphere; geniuſes that are powerful, 


enlightened, beneficent, diſtribute widely 


their favoura le inſluence; they have oc- 
caſion, for their on peculiar felicity, to 


render a great number happy. So many 


princes very rarely enjoy. a true happ inels, 


becauſe their feeble 3 narrow ſouls are 


obliged to act in a ſphere too extenſive 
tor their energies. It is thus that by the 


action, the indolence, the incapacity of 
e oa 
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their chiefs, nations are freemently anguiſh: 


ing in miſery, , and are ſubmitted to maſters as 


liitle calculated to promote their own pecu- 
liar happineſs as that of their ſubjects. On 
the other hand, fouls too violent, too much 


; heated, too active, are themſelves tormented 
in the ſphere that contains them, and their 


heat miſplaced, becomes the ſcourge of the 


human race.“ ALEXANDER was a monarch 


equally injurious to the earth, and diſcon- 


tented with his condition, with the indo- 


lent deſpot whom he dethroned. The touts 
of the one and of the other were but little 


proportioned to their ſphere. 


The happineſs of man will never be more 


than the reſult of the accord between his 


deſires and his circumſtances. The fove- 
reign power is nothing to him who poſſeſſes 
it, if he does not Know how to ule it to his 
Own peculiar happineſs ; it 15 a real evil, iF 
it renders him milcrable, it is a deteſtable 


abuſe, if it produces the misfortune of a 


IN "iy ; MEE” = 3 oh : 04 Fa > 1 
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ſays of ALEXANDER, pojt Darium & Judes pauper 
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portion of the human FR The moſt 
powerful princes are ordinarily ſuch ſtrangers 
to happineſs, and their ſubjects are common- 
ly ſo unfortunate, only becauſe the firſt 
poſſeſs all the means of rendering themſelves 


happy, without ever making uſe of them, 


or becauſe they only know how to abuſe 
them. A wiſe man upon a throne would 
be the molt happy of mortals. A monarch 
is a man, to' whom all his power cannot 
procure other organs and other modes of 
feeling than the meaneſt of his ſubjects; if 


he has advantages over him, it is by the 


grandeur, the variety, the multiplicity of 


the objects with which he can occupy him— 
fell, which give a perpetual action to his 


mind, preventing it from decaying and fal- 1 


ling into ennui. If his foul is virtuous and 


great, his ambition fatisfies itſelf at each mo- 


ment in the contemplation of the power of 


reuniting the will of his ſuhjects to his own, 


of intereſting them in his conſervation, of 


meriting their affections, and of drawing the 
reſpect and eulogies of all nations. Such are 


the conquel [ts th: LE--£6 alon Dropoles to all 


thole whom their fate deſtines to govern 


Ee 1 empires; 
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empires; they are ſufficiently great to latis- 
fy the moſt lively imagination, and the moſt 
ſpacious ambition. Kixcs are the moſt 
happy of men, only becaule they have the 
faculty of making a greater number of hap- 
py men, and thus to multiply. the caules of 
the legitimate contentment of themlclz ves. 
Theſe advan! ages of the ſovereign Dower 
are participated by all thoſe wh '0 contribute 
to the government of ſtates. Thus gran- 
deur, rank, reputation are d-<firable objects 
for thole who are acquainted with the means 
of rendering them ſerviceable to their own 
peculiar felicity ; they are uſeleſs to thoſe 
ordinary men, who have neither the energy 
nor the capacity to employ t them in a mode 
advantageous to themſelves; they are deteſt- 
able, whenever to obtain them we compro- 
miſe our own happineſs and that of ſociety: 
| this; is in an error e 
who only ar to its < deſtruction, 1 power 


very time it reſpects men, 


that it ought not to approve but when it 
reaps benefits from its xerciſe. 

Richcs, 7 8855 to the mier, who is only 
their milerable 240 ale! "4 pre; 1udiciz] to the de- 
| bauchee, to 0 they only Procure infir- 


INitles, 
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mities, ennui, difzuſt, can be able to place 

in the hands of the honeſt man a thouſand - 
mcans of auginenting the {um of his happi- 
nels; but, before we defire riches, we muſt 


Know how to make uſe of them; money is 


O1 * a to! ken, re! reſentative of bapeinen; | 
L L.A 3 


to enßoy it, is to make ule of it to render 


1 


other; happy: here is the reality. Money, 
according to the contract of men, procures us 
all thoſe benefits that we can deſire; there is 


only one which it does not procure, which is 


that of knowing how to make ule of it. 


To have money without a knowledge of en- 


joying * 18 ro poſſeſs the key Of a commo- | 


dious palace to Which we are interdicted en- 


tering; to ſpend it prodigally, is to throw | 
this key into a river; to make a bad uſe of 


it, is to make it only ſerve to wound us. Give 
to the well enlightened man the moſt ample 


treatures, he will not be overwhelmed by 


them; if he has a great and en oble ſoul, he will 


only extend widely his bevelolence ; he will 


merit the affection of a great number of 


en; he will attract the love and the 
homage of all thoſe who ſurround him ; 
hi W. il reſt rain himſelf in his pleaſures, to 


> a the 
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the end that he may be able to enjoy them: 


he will know that money will not re-eſtabliſh 
a ſoul worn out with enjoy ment, organs en- 


feebled by exceſs, a body enervated, and 
become from thencetorth incapable of ſuſ- 
| taining him but by the neceſſity of priva- 
tions; he will know that the abuſe of the 


voluptary ſtiſles Pleaſure in its fource, and 


th lat all the trealures in the world cannot 
be able to renew the ten! es. 


We ſe then, that nothing is more frivo- 
lous than the declamations of a dark philo- 


ſophy againſt the deſire of power, of gran- 


deur, of riches, pleaſure. _Thete objects 
are deſirable for us, as ſoon as our condition 
permits us to have pretenſions to them, or 
when we have a knowledge of the mode of 


making them turn to cur real advantage; 


reaſo! cannot be able to cenſure them or 


deſpiſe them, when to obtain them we 
wound no one; it will eſteem them when 
we avail ourſelves of them to render- our- 
ſelves and others happy. PLEASURE is a 
good, it is our eſſonce to love it; it is ra- 


tional when it renders our exiſtence valuable 


to us; ; when it does not injure us with Our- 
ie elves : 
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ſelves; "as its conſequences are not griev- 
ous to others, Ricuxs are the ſymbols of 


the greater part of the benefits of this life; 
they become a reality, when they are in the 
hands of a man who kno:vs how to make uſe 
of them. Pow ER is the greateſt of all be- 
nefits, w hen he who is the depoſitary of 


it hias received from Nature and education a 


ſoul ſufficientiy great, ſuſſiciently noble, 
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ſuffciently ſtrong, to extend its happy in- 
Abende over whole nations, which it places 


by this means in a legitimate dependance, 


and which it captivates by its beneficence ; _ 
M E ONLY {ACQUIRE THE RIGHT OF COM- 
MAN DING MEN BUT IN RENDERING THEN 


HAPPY. 


The rights of man over his fell ow man 
can only be founded upon the happineſs 
which he procures for him, or which he gives 
him reaſon to hope; without that, the 


power that he exerciſes over him, would be 
A violenc e, an uturpation, a manifeſt tyran- 
ny; it is only upon the faculty of rendering 

happy that all legitimate authority is 


founded, No man receives from Nature the 
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ot con. manding another; but we ac- 
cord 
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| cord it voluntarily to him from whom we 
hope for our well-being. GoverRxmMENT is 
only the riglit of commanding all, conferred 
on the ſovereign, for the advantage of thoſe 
who are governed. Sovereigns are the de- 


fenders and the guardians of the perfons, 1 


the property, of the liberty of their ſubjects, 
it is only on this condition that theſe con- 
ſent to obey government is only a robbery 
as ſoon as it avails itſelf of the powers that 


are confided to it to render ſociety unhap- 
py. The empire of religion is only founded 
upon the opinion which they entertain of 


its having the power to render nations hap- 
Py 3 gods would be only odious phantoms, 


if they rendered men miſerable.“ Govern- 
ment and religion would only be reaſonable 
inſtitutions, but inaſmuch as the one and 


* CicERoO ſays, M. hamins Deus placuerit, Deus 
non erit; God can only be able to oblige men to 


© obey him, but in making them know that it is in 


« his power to render him happy or miterabic.” See 


THE DEFENCE OF RELIGION, Vol, I. Pag. 433. 
We mutt conclude from theſe principles, that it is 


right to judge of religion and of gods after the ad- 
vantages or diladrantages which they procure to 
. 

the 


| 
| 
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the other ſhould contribute to "thi felicity 
of men; it would be folly to ſubmit our 


ſelves to 2 yoke from which there reſulted 5 


only evil; it would be injuſtice to oblige . 


mortals to renounce their rights without 


advantage for themſelves. 


The authority which a FATHER exerciſes | 


over his family is only founded upon thoſe | 
advantages whi ch it is ſuppoſed he procures 
3 it. Rank, in political ſociety, has only 


- baſis the real or imaginary utility of 
—_ citizens, by virtue of which the others 
conſent to diſtinguiſh them, to reſpect them, 
to obey them. The rich acquire rights 
over the indigent and needy, only by virtue 
of the well-being that they are in a condi- 


tion to make them experience. Genius, 
talents of the mind, the ſciences, and the 


arts, have rights over us only in conſequence 


of their utility, of the delight and the ad- 


vantages which they procure for ſociety. In 
a word, it is happinels, it is the expectation 
of happineſs, it is its image that we cheriſh, 
that we eſteem, that we adore without 


ceaung. Gops, MONARCHS, the RICH, the 


4 — ” 
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REA, can be able eaſily to impoſe upon 
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us, to dazzle us, to intimidate us by theit 
power; but they will never be able to ob- 
tain the voluntary ſubmiſſion of our hearts, 
which alone can be able to confer upon them 
legitimate rights, except for real benefits and 
virtue. Utility is nothing more than true 
happineſs; to be uſeful, is to be virtuous; 
to be virtuous, is to make others happy. 
The happineſs which they procure for us 


is the invariable and neceflary ſtandard of 5 


our ſentiments for the beings of our ſpecies, 
for the objects that we deſire, for the opi- 
nions that we embrace, for thoſe actions > 
on which we decide; we are the dupes 
of our prejudices every time that we ceaſe 
to avail ourſelves of this ſtandard to regu- 
late our judgment. We ſhall never run the 
riſque of deceiving ourſelves, when we ſhall 
examine what is the real utility that reſults 
to our ſpecies from religion, from laws, from 
all the inſtitutions, the inventions, and the 5 
actions of men. 
A ſuperficial view can be able ſometimes 
/ to ſeduce us, but experience and reflexion 
reconducts us to reaſon, which cannot be 
able to deceive us. It teaches us that plea- 
| ture 
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ſure is a momentary happineſs, that fre- 


quently becomes an evil; that evil is a 


fleeting trouble that frequently becomes a 
good; it makes us underſtand the true Na- 


ture of objects, and foreſee the effects that 
we can be able to expect; it make us dif- 
; tinguih thoſe deſires to which Our well- 
being permits us to deliver ourſelves up, 
ow thoſe to the ſeduction of which we 


ht to make reſiſtance. In ſhort, it al- 


ways con inces us that the intereſt of intel- 


ligent beings, who love their happineſs and 


who deſire to render their exiſtence happy, 
wills that they hould deſtroy for themſelves 

all the phantoms, the chimeras, and the 
prejudices WI hich R obſtacles to their le- 

| licity in this w orld, 


It we conſult experience, we ſhall bee that 
it is in illuſions and ſacred opinions that we 


ouzht to ſearch for the true ſource of that 


multitude of evils with which we every 
where {ee the human OI overwHelmed. 


Ignorance of natural cauſe „ has created to 


man, 155 ds; impoſtur 3 rendered then 


terrible, their fatal ideas haunt him without 
OE ne him better, make him tremble 


without | 
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without benefit, fill his mind with cu meras, 
oppoſe themſelves to the progre's of his rea- 
ſon, prevent him from ſeeking after his happi- 
neſs. His fears render him the ſlave of thoſe 
who deceive him under the pretext of his 
welfare; he commits evil when they tell 
him that his gods demand crimes ; he lives 
in misfortune, becauſe they make him be- 
lieve that his gods condemn him to be mi- 
ſerable; he never dares to reſiſt his gods, nor 
diſentangle himſelf from his chains, becauſe 
they give him to underſtand that ſtupidity, 
the renunciation of reaſon, ſlothfulneſs of 
mind, the abjection of his foul, are the ſure 
means of obtaining eternal felicity. 
Prejudices not leſs dangerous have blinded 
men upon their governments. Nations do 
not know the true foundations of autho- 
"rity ; they dare not demand happineſs from 
thoſe kings who are charged with procuring 
it for them; they have believed that ſove- 
reigns, diſguiſed as gods, received with their 
birth the right of commanding the reſt of 
mortals, that they could be able to diſpoſ at 
their pleaſure of the felicity of the people, and 
were not accountable for the milery which 
8 tliey 
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they engendered. By a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of theſe opinions, politics have de- 
generated into the fatal art of ſacrificing the 


intereſts of all to the caprice of an indivi- 
dual, or of ſome few privileged and wicked 


beings. In deſpite of the evils which they 
experienced, nations were in adoration be- 
fore thoſe idols which they had themſelves 
made, and fooliſhly reſpected the inſtru- 
ments of their, miſery; they obeyed their 


unjuſt will; they laviſhed their lives, their 


blood, their treaſures, to glut their ambi- 
tion, their inſatiable avidity, their regene- 
rated whims and fantaſies ; they had a ſtu- 


pid veneration for all thoſe who poſſeſſed 


with the ſovereign the power of injuring 


them; they bent their knees before reputa- 
tion, rank, titles, opulence, pageantry, and 
oſtentation: at length the victims of their 


prejudices, they expected in vain their well- 


being from tome men, who, unhappy them 
ſelves by their vices, and by their incapacity 


of enjoying happineſs, were but little diſ- 
poſed to occupy themiclves with the well- 


being of the people: under ſuch chiefs their 
phyſical and moral happineſs were equally 


neglected, or even annihilated. 


We 
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We find the {ame blindneſs i in the ſcience 
of morals. RELIGION, which never had 
any thing but ignorance for its baſis, and 
imagination for its guide, did not found 
| morals upon the Nature of man, upon bis 
relations with man, upon the dities hich 
neceſſarily follow from theſe relations ; it 
prefered founding them upon imaginary re- 
lations, which it pretended ſubſiſted be- 
tween men and thoſe inviſible wers that 
it had gratuitouſly imagine and falſely 
made to ſpeak. They «cre the'e inviſible 
gods, which religion always Cepicted as per- 
verſe tyrants, who were the arbiters and the 
models of the conduct of man; he was 
wicked, unſociable, uſele ſs, eucbulent, fa- 
natic, when he was willing to imitate theſe 
divine tyrants, or conform himſelf to the 
leſſons of their interpreters. Theſe alone 
profited by religion and the darkneſs which 
they diffuſed over the human mind; nations 
knew not Nature, nor reaſon, nor truth: 
they had only religion without having any 
one certain idea of morals or of virtue. 
When man committed evil againſt his fellow 
creature, he believed he had offended his 
AED God; 
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God j he believed himſelf forgiven in humi— 


liating himſelf before him, in making him 
preſents, in gaining over his prieſt to his 


intereſts. Thus religion, far from giving a 


ſure, natural and known baſis to morals, only 
gave it a foundation unſteady, ideal, and 


impoſſible to be known. What did I ſay? 
It corrupted him and his expiations finiſhed 


by ruining him. When it was willing to 


combat the paſſions of men it attempted it 
in vain; always enthuſiaſtic and deprived ot 


experience, it never knew the true reme- 


dies; its remedies were diſguſting, and fui- 


able only to make the ſick revolt againſt 


them; it made them paſs for divine becaute 


they were not made {or men; they were in— 


elficacious becauſe chimeras could be able 
to effect nothing againſt thole paſſions, to 
which motives more real and more powerful 
concurred to give birth and nouriſh in their 
hearts. The voice of religion, or of the 
gods, could not be able to make itſelf heard 


in the tumult of ſocieties, where every thing 


cried out to man that he could not render 
himſelf happy without injuring his fellow 


creatures: its vain clamours did no more 


You, Hott 5s Pub „tat 
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than make virtue hateful, becauſe they re- 

preſented it always as the enemy to the hap- 
pineſs and pleaſures of human beings. In 
the obſervation of their duties, they only 
ſhewed to mortals the moſt cruel ſacrifice of 
that which was molt dear to them, and they 
never gave them any real motives to induce 
them to make this ſacrifice. The prelent 
prevailed over the future, the viſible over - 
the inviſible, the known over the unknown, : 


an d man was wicked becauſe every thing 
told him he muſt be ſo in order to obtain 
happinefs. 

It is thus that the ſum of human mi- 
ery. was never diminiſhed ; but on the 
contrary, was accumulated by his reli- 
gions, his governments, by his educa- 
tion, by his opinions, in a word, by all the 
inſtitutions which they made him adopt, 
under the en of rendering his condition 
more pica ant and agreeable. We cannot 
too often re -encat it; it 18 in error that we 
(all Had the true ſource of the evils with 
which the human race is afflicted ; it is by 
no means Nature that renders it unhappy 
and miſerable ; it is not æn irritated God 


who 


—— —- ———— — — 


Willing that he ſhould live in tears; 
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be conſidered. : chimera, like unto that 
marvellbus PAN AcEA, thich lome adepts 
have been willing to pals for an univerſal 
remedy. All men are diſeaſed, the mo- 


ment of their birth delivers them to the 
contagion of error; but each of them is 
divericly affected by it, by a conſequence of 


his natural orzaniz ation, and of his peculiar 
e If there 1s an univerſal FOES: 
medy which they can be able to "Pply to 
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with which they are perpetually agitated, 
of thoſe paſſions which torment them, of * 


thoſe inquietudes that gnaw them, thoſe 
cvils, as well phyſical as moral, that be- 
ſiege them on all ſides, we ſhould be tempt- 
ed to believe that happineſs ! is not made ſor 


this world; and that it would be a vain en- 


| . to attempt curing thole minds 


which every thing conſpires to poiſon. 


When we conſider thoſe ſuperſtitions that. 


alarm them, divide them and render them 
irrational; thoſe governments that oppreſs 
them, thoſe laws that torment them, that 


multifarious injuſtice under which we lee 
groan almoſt all the people of the earth; in 


* ort, thoſe vices and thoſe crimes that 
render the ſtate of ſociety fo hateful almoſt. 
to all _ ſe who ind. themtelves in it; we 
lave great dimculty in defe nding ourlelvyes 


from the. idea, that nusfortune is the ap- 


P. N of the human ſpecies; that this 
world is only made to aſſemble the unhap- 
Ey; that happineſs is a chimera, or at leaſt. 

” 


point ſo fucitive that is impoſſible it can 
be fixed. ns ” . 


Thoſe 


D 
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Thoſe ſuperſtitious beings, atrabilious, 
and. nouriſhed in melancholy, fee then, 


without ccaſing, Nature, or its Author, ex- 


aſperate | againſt tl 1e human ſpecies - they 


ſuppoſe that man, the conſtant object of © 


Heaven's wrath, irritates it even by his 


dgleſires, and renders himſelf criminal on ſeek- 


ing a felicity which is not made for him. 

Struck with ſeeing that thoſe objects which 
ve defire the moſt lively manner are never 
capable of latisfying our hearts, they have 


decried theſe 5 as prejudicial, as, odious, : 
as abominable; they have preſerihed that 


we ſhould ſhun them ; they have, without 
any diſtin&ion, routed all thoſe paſſions the 


moſt uſeful to ourſelves, and to the beings 
with whom we live; they have been willing 


that man ſhould render himſelf inſenſible, 


that he ſhould become the enemy of him- 
ſelt, that he ſhould ſeparate himſelf from 


is K. Now creatures, that he ſhould renounce 


all pleaſure, that he ſhould retute happinets, 


in ſhort, thar he ſhould become unnatural. 
Mortals! they have ſaid; ye were born 


* to be unhappy; the Author of your ex- 


«© iftence has det tined ye for misfortune ; _ 


enter 
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« enter then into his views ; and render yours | 


© ſelves miſerabl e. Combat thoſe rebellious 


* defires which have felicity for their ob- 


« ject; renounce thoſe pleaſures that it is 


« your eſſence to love; attach yourſelves to 
* nothing here below; flv a o ty th. waly 
* ſerves to inflame du imagin moοn for 
tc thoſe benefits that ye ought to relule r 


« ſelves; break the ſprings ot your louls; 


8 repreſs that activity that feek* o put a 


© period to your luffering: « HUller, afflict 


2 yourſelves, groan; ſuch is for you the 
=". road c f } 1ADPIne 18. | — 


Blind phyticians! who have miſtaken for 
a diſeaſe the natural ſtate of man th 5 
not ſeen that his paſſions and his defires 
were effential to him ! that to defend him 
from loving and defiring them, is to take 
from his being; that activity is the life of 
fociety, a nd that to tell us to hate. and 10 
deſpiſe ourſelves, is to take from us the 
moſt ſuitable motive- power to conduct us 


to virtue. It is thus, that by its ſuper- 


natural remedies, relivion, far from curing 
men of their evils, have only increaſed them 
and made them deſperate ; in tac room of 


Caln ning 
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calming. their paſſions, they render more 

incurable, more dangerous, and more ve- 
nemous, thoſe which their Nature has given 
them only for their conſervation and their 
happineſs. It is not by extinguiſhing our 
paſſions that they render us, happy; it is by 


directing them towards thole objects oy 


uſeful to ourſelves and to others. 


In deſpite of the errors with which the 


human ſpecies is blinded ; in deſpite of the 
_ extravagance of its religious and political 

inſtitutions; in deſpite of the complaints 
: and the murmurs * hich we are continually 


making againſt our deſtiny, there are happy 


beings upon the earth. We ſometimes ſee 
ſovereigns animated by the noble ambition of 
rendering nat ions flouriſhing and happy: we 
find ANTowniNus's, IRajan's, JULIAN's, 
Henry's; we meet with elevated ſouls who 
Place their glory and their happineſs in en- 


couraging merit, in ſuccouring indigence, 


in lending an helping hand to oppreffed vir- 
tue. We find geniuſes occupied with the 
deſire of wrefting the admiration of their 


fellow citizens by ſerving them uſefully, and 
enjoying that happineſs Which 55 PRO 
for Ot! ers, 


Do 


om 
Do not believe that the poor man himſelf 
is excluded from happineſs. Mediocrity, 
indigence frequently procure him advan- 
tages that opulence and grandeur are 
_ obliged to acknowledge and to envy. The 
: foul of the need, always in action, docs 
not ceaſe to form deſires, whilſt the rich 
and the powerful are frequently in the ai- 


tis ſoror eſt paupertas: 
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flicting embarraſſment of not knowing what 


to with for, or of deſiring t hoſe objects which 


it is impoſſible for them to procure“. His 


body, habituated to labour, knows the tweets 
of repoſe; this repoſe is the molt troubleſome 
fatigue for him who is wearicd with his idle- 


neſs. Exerciſe, frugality procure the one 
vigour and health; the intemperance and 
inertneſs of the other give him only diſ- 


guſt and infirmities. Indigence ſets all the 
ſprings of the ſoul to work, it is the mo- 

ther of induſtry; it is out of its boſom that 
we lee ariſe genius, talents, merit, to which 


opulence and grandeur are obliged to pay 


homage. In ſhort, the blows. of fate find 


in the poor man a flexible reed who yields 
without breaking. PE 


gp 
* PETRON tus ſays, Neſcio quomodo bonæ men- 


Thus 
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Thus Nature was not a ſtep- mother to 
the greater number of its children. Him 
whom fortune has placed in an obſcure 
ſtation, is ignorant of the ambition that 
devours the courtier, of the inquietudes of 
the intriguer, the remorſe, the wearineſs, 
and the diſguſts of the man enriched with 
the ſpoils of a nation of which he docs not 
| know how to profit. The more the body 
labours, the more the imagination repoſes 
itſelf; it is the diverſity of the objects 
which he runs over that kindles it; it is the 
ſatiety of theſe objects that cauſes him diſ- 
guſt? the imagination of the indigent TY 
circumſcribed by neceſſity: he receives but 
few ideas, he knows but few objects, in con- 
ſequence he has but little to deſire; he con- 
tents himſelf with little, whilſt the entire of 
Nature ſuffices with difficulty to content 
the inſatiable deſires and imaginary wants 
of the man plunged in luxury, who has run 
over or exhauſted all the neceſſary objects. 
Thoſe whom prejudice makes us conſider as 
the moſt unhappy of men frequently enjoy 
advantages more real and greater than thoſe 
who oppreſs them, who detpite them, and 


Vox. II. Gg who 
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who ſometimes are reduced to envy them, 
Limited defires are a real benefit: the man 
of meaner condition in his humble fortune 
. deſires only bread; he obtains it by the ſweat 
of ais brow, he wou!d cat it with | Joy, if in- 
juſtice did not commonly render it bitter to 


him. By the delirium of governments, thoſe 


who roll in abundance, without being for 
that reaſon more happy, diſpute with the 
cultivator even the fruits which the labour 
of his hands has brought out of the earth. 
PRIRNc Es ſacrifice their true happineſs and 
that of their ſtates to thoſe paſſions, to thoſe 
caprices which diſcourage the people, which 
plunge their provinces in miſery, which 
make millions unhappy without any advan- 
tage for themſelves. TYRANNVobliges its 
ſubjects to curſe their exiſtence, to abandon 
labour, and deprives them of the courage 
of begetting children, who would be as mi- 
ſerable as their fathers: the exceſs of op- 
Preſſion ſometimes forces them to revolt, 
or to avenge themſelves by wicked out- 
rages of the injuſtice which it has done 
them. Injuſtice, by reducing the indigent to 
deſpair, obliges them to ſeek in crime re- 
ſources 
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ſources againſt their miſery. An unjuſt go- 
vernment produces diſcouragement in the 
ſoul; its vexations depopulate the coun- 


try, the earth remains without culture, 
from thence is bred frightful famine, which 
gives birth to contagion and plagues. The 
miſery of the people produce revolutions; 
ſoured by misfortune, their minds get into 

fermentation, and the overthrow of em- 
pires are the neceſſary effects. It is thus 

that phyſics and morals are always con- 


nected, or rather are the ſame thing. 


If the iniquity of the chiefs do not always 


produce ſuch marked effects, at leaſt it pro- 
duces ſlothfulneſs, of which the effect is to 


fill ſociety with mendicants and malefac- 


tors, which neither religion nor the terror 
of the laws can arreſt, and which nothing. 


can induce to remain the unhappy ſpecta- 
tors of a well-being which they are not. 


permitted to participate. They ſcek their 
fleeting happineſs at the expence even of 


their lives, when 1njuſtice has thut to them 
the road of labour and of induftry, which 
would have rendered them utctul aud 


honeſt, 


7H 4 0 Let 
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Let them not tell us then, that no govern- 
ment can be ahle to render all its ſubjeas 
happy ; it cannot be able, without doubt, 
to flatter itſelf with contenting the phan- 
taſms of ſome idle citizens, who know only 
how to appeale their diſguſts by imagination: 
but it can be able, and it ought, to occupy 
itſelf with contenting the real wants of the 
multitude. A ſociety enjoys all the happi- 
nets of which it is ſuſceptible as toon as the 
greater numberof its members are nouriſhed, 
cloathed, lodged, in ſhort, when they can be 
able without exceſlive labour, to procure for 
themſelves thoſe wants which Nature has 
rendered neceſſary to them. Their imagi- 
nation is contented as ſoon as they are aſ- 
ſured that no power will be able to raviſh 
from them the fruits of their induſtry; t hat 
they labour for themſelves. By a conſe- 
quence of human folly, whole nations are 
obliged to labour, to ſweat, to bathe the 
earth with their tears, to maintain the lux- 
ury, the phantaims, the Es age of a 
(mall number of 1rrationals; of ſome uſeleſs 
men, to whom happineſs wv become 1m- 


7) p0tbic, bec aue thelr r bewildered ! imagina- 
| tu n 
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tion no longer knows any bounds. It is 
thus that religious and pclitical errors have 


changed the univerſe into a valley of tears. 
For want of conſulting reaſon, of knowing 
the price of virtue, of being inſtructed in 


their true intereſts, of having a knowledge 


in what conſiſts ſolid and real happineſs, the 


princes and the people, the rich and the 

poor, the great and the little, are without 
doubt, frequently very far removed from 
being happy; neverthelels, if we caſt an im- 

partial glance over the human race, we ſhall. 


find in 1t a greater number oi benefits than 
of evils. No man is entirely happy, but he 


in detail. Thoſe who complain the molt bit- 


terly of the rigour of fate, are held, how- 
ever, in e we by threads frequently im- 


perceptible, which prevent them from quit- 
ting it. In ſhort, habit Iightens the weight 


of our troubles ; grief ſuſpende d becomes a 
true enjoyment ; every want is a pleaſure in 


the moment in which it is ſatisfied; the ab- 
ſence of chagrin, and of diſeaſe, 's an happ7/ 
ſtate, which we enjoy lecretly and without 
gur perceiving it; hope, which rarely aban- 
cons us entirely, helps us to | ſupport the 
moſt. 
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moſt cruel evils. The prISONER laughs | in 
his irons; the VILLAGER, fatigued, returns, 
ſinging, to his cottage ; in ſhort, the man 
who calls himſelf the moſt untortunate, 
never ſees death arrive without fright, at 
leaſt, if deſpair has not 0 disfigured T 
Nature in his eyes* 
As much as we defire the continuation of 
our being, we have no right to call our- 
feives completely unhappy ; whilſt hope ſuſ- 
tains us, we ftill enjoy a very great benefit. 
If we were more juſt in rendering our- 
felres an account of our pleaſures, and of 
our ales, we mould acknowledge that 
the fur of the fic, exceeded by much, 
thoſe of the laſt; we ſhould ſee that we 
keep a ve y faithful e of the evil, and 
but very little exact of the good. Indeed we 
a avow that there are few days entirely 
nhappy during the whole courſe of our 
es, Our periodical wants procure for us 
the pleaſure of latisfying them; our ſoul is 
perpetually moved by a thouland objects, 


* See what has been faid upon $V1C1DE, in 
char r ER the FOURTEENTH, | 


of 
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of which the variety, the multiplicity, the 
novelty rejoices us, ſuſpends our ſorrows, 
gives diverfion to our chagrins. Our phy- 
ſical evils, are they violent? They are not 
of a long duration, they conduct us quickly 
to our period - the ſorrows of our mind con- 


duct us to it equally. At the ſame time 


that Nature refuſes us every happineſs, it 
opens to us a door to quit life; do we re- 
fuſe to enter it, it is that we yet find pleaſure 


in exiſtence. Nations reduced to deſpair, 
are they completely miſerable? They have 
recourſe to arms, and at the riſque of 


periſhing they make efforts to teminate 
their ſufferings. 


Becauſe ſo many men 1 cling to life, We 
ought to conclude, that they are not fo 


unhappy as they think. Thus do not let 
us exaggerate the evils of the human ſpecies; 


let us impoſe filence on that gloomy hu- 
mour that perſuades us that theſe evils are 
without remedy ; let us diminiſh, by little 
and little, the number of errors, and our 
calamities will diminiſh in the fame propot— 
tion. Becauſe the heart of man never ceaſes 
to form defires, do no let us conclude that 
" 5 ks 
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he | is unhappy ; becauſe his body has daily 
occaſion for nouriſhment, let us conclude 
that it is ſound, and that it fulfils its func- 
tions; becauſe his heart defires, we muſt 
from it conclude, that it has occaſion 
at each inſtant to be moved, that the 
paſſions are eſſential to the happineſs of a 

being who feels, who thinks, who receives 


ideas, and who muſt neceſſarily love and 


deſire that which procures or promiſes hin: 
a mode of exiſtence analagous to his natural 
energy. As long as we live, as long as the 
ſpring of our ſoul ſubſiſts in its force, this 
ſoul deſires; as long as it deſires it expe- 
Tiences the activity which is neceſſary to it; 
as long as it acts it lives. Life, can be able 
to be compared to à river, of which the 
waters thruſt each other forward, ſucceed 
each other, and flow without interruption; 
obliged to roll over an unequal bed, it en- 
counters, at intervals, obſtacles which pre- 
vent their ſtagnation; they never ceaſe to 
fpurt up, to bound, and to run until they 
ſhall be reſtored to > the. ocean of Nature, 


CHAP-_ 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


THOSE. IDEAS WHICH ARE TRUE, OR 


FOUNDED UPON NATURE, ARE THE 
ONLY REMEDIES | FOR THE EVILS OF. 
MEN. RECAPITULATION OF THIS FIRST 
PART. CONCLUSION, 


Ev ERV time that we ceaſe to take expe- 
rience for our guide we fall into error. Our 
errors become yet more dangerous and 
more incurable when they have the ſanction 
of religion; it is then that we never conſent 


to return into the paths of truth; we be- 
lieve ourſelves intereſted in no longer ſeeing, 
in no longer underſtanding ourſelves, and 
we ſuppoſe that our happineſs exacts that 

e ſhould ſhut our eyes to truth. If the 


greater part of the moral philotophers have 


miſtaken the human heart; if they have 


deceived themſelves upon its diſeaſes and 
upon the remedies that could be able to be 


ſuitable to them; if the remedies which 
Tor. Ht H h | 7 they 
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they have adminiſtered to it have been : 
inefficacions or even dangerous, it is be- 
cauſe they have abandoned Nature; they 
have reſiſted experience; they have not dared 
to conſult their reaton; they have renounced 
the cvidence of their lenſes; they have only 
followed the caprices of an imagination, 


-. dazzled by enthuſiaſm or troubled by fear; 
they have preferred the illuftons which it 
has ſhewn them to the realities of 2 Nature 


wh ich never deceives. | 
It is for want of having been willing to 
fee! that an intelligent being cannot be 


able to loſe ſight for a moment of his pecu- 


liar conſervation; of his real or fictitious in- 
tereſt; of his well-being, permanent or tranſi- 
tory; in ſhort, of his happineſs, true or 
jalie;z it is for want ol having confivered 
that defires and paſſions are motions eſſen- 
tial, natural, neceſſary to our ſoul, that 
the phyficians of men have ſuppoſed ſuper- 
natural cauſes for their wanderings, and have 
only applied to their evils topical remedies, 


either uſcleſs or d.ngerous. Indeed, in de- 
firing them to ſtile their defires, to combat 


the. c propenttics, to annihilate their pal- 
lions, 
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ſions, they have done no more than given 
them ſterile precepts, vague and impracti- 
cable; . theſe vain leſſo: Ns have Lifluenced no 
one; they have at molt only reſtrained ſome 
' mortals whom a peaccable imacinition but 
feebly ſolicitèd to evil; the terrors with 
which they have accompanied them have 
diſturbed the tranquility of ſome perſons, 

moderate by their Nature, without ever ar- 

reſting the ungovernable temperament of 
thole who were ineÞbriated with their paſ- 
ſions or carried along by the torrent of ha- 
bit. In ſhort, the promiſes and the me. 
naces of ſuperſtition have only made fana 
tics, enthuſiaſts, dangerous or uſeleſs be— 
ings, without ever making men truly vir- 
tuous, that is to ſay, uſeful to their fellow- 
creatures. - 

Theſe empyrics, guided by a blind rou- 
tine, have not {een that man as long as he 
lives, is made to feel, to deſire, to have 
paſſions, and to ſatisfy them in proportion 
to the energy which his organization has 
ven him; they have not perceised that 
habit rooted theſe paſſions, that education 
10 wed them in their hearts, that the vices of 


. | 


122 
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g gov ernment ſtrengthencd them, that tlie 
public opinion approved of them, that expe- 
rience rendered them neceſſary, and, that to 
tell men thus conſtituted to deſtroy their 


paſſions, was to throw them into deſpair, or 


elle to order them remedies too revolting 
for them to conſent to take. In the ac- 


tual ſtate of our opulent ſocieties, to lay 


to a man, who knows by experience that 
N riches procure every pleaſure, that he muſt 
not deſire them, that he muſt not make 
any efforts to obtain them, that he ought 

to detach himſelf from them, is to perſuade 


him to render himſelf miſerable. To tell 
an ambitious man not to deſire power and 


grandeur, which every thing conſpires to 


thew him as the height of felicity, is to or- 
der him to overthrow at one blow the ha- 


bitual ly ſtem of his ideas, it 1s to {peak to 


a deaf man, To tell a lover of an impe- 
tuous iemperament to ſtifle his paſſion for 
the object that enchants him, is to make. 


him underſtand that he ought to renounce 


his happineſs. To oppote religion to ſuch 


powerful and puiſſant intereſts, is to com- 
bat realitics by chimerical ſpeculations. 
Indeed, 
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Inde 20 if we examine things without 


prepoſſeſſion, we fhall find that the greater 
part of the precepts that religion, or that 


its fanatical and ſupernatural morals give to 
men, are as ridiculous as impoſſible to be 
put in. practice. To interdict paſſions to 
men, is to prevent them from being men; 
to counſel a perſon of a violent imagination 
to moderate his deſires, is to counſel him to 

change his organization, it is to order his 
blood to flow more fluge! i(hlv.. To tell a 
man'to renounce his habits, 18 to be willing 
that a citizen accuſtomed to cloath himſelf 
ſhould confent to walk quite. naked ; it 
would avail as much to deſire him to change ; 
the lineaments of his face, to 3 his 


temperament, to extinguich his imagina- 


tlon, to alter the nature of his fluids, as to 


command him not to have paſſions analo- 
gous to his natural energy, or to renounce 


thoſe which habit and his circumſtances 
have made him contract, and have con- 
verted into wants.“ Such are, however, the 


10 


remedies 


We ſee that theſe counſels, as extravagant as 


| they are, have been ſuggeſted to men by al reli- 


gions. 
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endes ſo much boaſted of, which the 
greater part of the moral philoſophers op- 
poſe to human depravity, Is it then ſur- 
priſing that they produce no one effect, or 
that they only reduce man to deſpair by 
the continual combat which they excite be- 
tween the Aer of his heart, his vices, his 
habits, and the chimeric al fears with which 
ſuperſtition is willing to overwhelm him? 
The vices of lociety, the objects of which it 
avails itſelf to irritate our deſires; the plea- 
tures, the riches, the grandeur which the 
government ſhews us as attrac e ſeducers; 
the benefits which education, example, 
opinion, render dear to us, attract us. on 
one fide, whilſt morals vainly ſolicits us on 
the other; and thus religion, by its frightful 
menaces, 

gions. The IN DIANs, the] APANESE, the Mano- 
ME'TANS, the CHRISTIANS, the Jews, according 


to their inſtitutions, have made perfection to conſiſt 


Bit faſting, in mortifying our felves, in abſtaining from 

#he nigſt r atianal pleaſures, in flying ſociety, in inflict= 
ing a thouſand voluntary torments on ourſelvss, in 
labourins without relavati to counteract Nature. 
Among the Pagans the prieſts of the Syrian os 
were not more rational; EF MEE themſclue 


through piety, 


——— . — 
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menaces, throws us into trouble and pro- 
duces | in us a violent conflig} without ever 
gaining the victory; when by a hazard it 
prevails againſt ſo many forces united, it 
renders us unhappy, it completely breaks 
the ſpring of our foul. 

Paſſions are the true counterpoiſe of pal- 
ſions ; do not let us ſeek to deftroy them, 
but let us endeavour to direct them: let us 
balance thole which are prejudicial by thoſe 

which are uſeful to ſociety. REasox, the 
fruit of experience, is only the art of chooſ- 
ing thoſe paſſions which we ought to liſten 
to for our own peculiar happineſs. Epvu- 
CATION is the art of diſſeminating and cul- 
tivating in the hearts of men advantageous 
paſſions. LEGISLATION is the art of re- 
{training dangerous paſſions, and of exciting 
thoſe which can be able to be advantageous 
to the public welfare. RELIGION 15 only 
the art of ſowing and nouriſhing in the fouls 
of men thoſe chimeras, thole illuſions, thoſe 
ini poſtures, thoſe incertitudes, from whence 
ſpring paſſions fatal for themſelves, as well 
as for others: it is only by combating them 
Wy that 
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that man can be able to place himſelf ſe- 
curely 1 upon the road of happineſs. 

| REasox and MORALS cannot be able to 
effect any thing upon mortals, if they do not 
ſhew to every one amongſt. them that his 
true intereſt is attached to a conduct uſeful 
to himſelf; this conduct, to be uſeful, ought 

to conciliate for him the benevolence and fa- 

vour of thoſe beings neceſſary to his peculiar 
felicity; it is then for the intereſt or the uti- 
lity of the human ſpecies; it is for the 
eſteem, the love, the advantages which re- 
ſult, that education ought to kindle in early 
life the imagination of the citizens; theſe 
are the means of obtaining thoſe advantages | 
which habit ought to render familiar to 
them, that opinion ought to render dear to 
them, that example ought to excite them 
to ſeek after. The government, by the aid 
of recompences, ought to encourage them 
to follow this plan; by the aſſiſtance of pu- 
niſhments, it ought to frighten thoſe who 
ſhould be willing to diſturb it. It is thus 
that the hope of a true well being, and the 
fear of a real evil, will be e ſuitable 


to counterbalance thote who ſhould 1 injure 
lociety'; 
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ſociety; theſe laſt will at leaſt become very 
tare, if, inſtead of feeding men with unin- 
telligible ſpeculations and words devoid 
of ſenſe, they ſpeak to them of realities, 
and ſhew them their true intereſts. 

Man is only fo frequently wicked, but 


becauſe he feels himſelf almoſt always in- 


Fe tereſted in being o; let them render man 


more enlightened and my happy, and they 5 
will render him better. An equitable 855 
vigilant government will preſently fill 1 
{tate with honeſt citizens ; it will give 3 : 
_ motives preſent, real, and palpable to do 
good: it will inſtruct them, it will make 
them experience its cares, it will ſeduce 
them by the aſſurance of their peculiar hap- 
pineſs; its promiſes and its menaces, faith- 
tully executed, will have, without doubt, 
much more weight than thoſe of ſuperſti- 
tion, which never propoſes but illufory and 
fallacious benefits, or puniſhments which 
thoſe hardened in wickedneſs will doubt 
every time that they ſhall have an intereſt 
in doubting them; preſent motives will 
touch them much more than motives that 
are uncertain and diſtant. The vicious and 


Vor. II. Er "wh 
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the wicked are ſo common upon the earth, 

10 opiniated, ſo attached to their irregula- 
rities, becauſe there is no one government 
which makes them find the advantage of 


being juſt, honeſt, and benevolent ; on the 
contrary, every where the moſt powerful in- 
tereſts ſolicit them to crime, in favouring the 
propenſities of a vicious organization which 
nothing has rectified nor carried towards 
good.* A 2 who in his horde does not 

know the value of money, would certainly 
not commit a crime; if When you tranſ- 
planted him into our civilized ſocieties, he 
ſhould preſently learn to de fire it, he ſhould 
make efforts to obtain it, and if he could 
be able, without danger, he ſhould finiſh by 
ſtealing it, above all, if he had not learnt to 
reſpect the property of the other beings 
who environ him. The ſavage and the 
child are preciſely in the ſame ſtate; it is 
we that render the one and the other wick- 
ed. The ſon of a noble learns from his in- 
fancy to defire power, he becomes ambi- 


* SALLUSP ſays, Nemo gratuita malus ęſt. We 
an ſay in the lame manner, Nemo gratuito bonus: 
tious 
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; tious at a ripe age, and if he has the hap- 
pineſs to inſinuate himſelf into favour, he 
becomes wicked, and he will be ſo with 
impunity. It is not then Nature which 
makes men wicked, they are our inſtitu— 
tions which determine them to be ſo. The 
infant, brought up amoneſt robbers, can only 
be able to become a malefactor; if he had 
been reared amongſt honeſt people, he would 
; have become an honeſt man. f | 

If we ſearch for the ſource of that pro- 
found ignorance in which we are of morals, 


and of the motive-powers which can be able 


to have an influence upon the will of man, 
we ſhall find it in the falſe ideas which the 
greater part of the ſpeculators have formed 
to themſelves of human nature. It is for 

having made man double; it is for having 
diſtinguiſned his ſoul from his body; it is 
for having drawn his foul from phyſical. 
laws, to the end that it might be ſubmitted 
to thole fantaſtical laws emanating from 
imaginary diſtances; it is for having ſup— 
poſed it of a Nature different from all the 
known beings, that the ſcience of morals is be- 
come an ænigma impoſſible to be unravelled. 
„ Theſe 
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Theſe ſuppoſitions have given room to attri- 
bute to it a Nature, modes of acting, proper- 
tics totally different from thoſe which we ſee 
in all bodies. METATHYSICIAxs have ſeized 
on them, and by the force of ſubtilizing them, 
have rendered them unintelligible. They have 
not perceived that motion was eſſential to 
the foul as well as to the living body ; they 
have not ſeen that the wants of the one re- 
generated themſelves without ceaſing, as well 
as the wants of the other; they have not 
been willing to believe that theſe wants of 
the ſoul, as well as thoſe of the body, were 
purely phy ſical, and that the one and the 
other were never moved but by material 
and phyſical objects. They have not paid 
attention to the intimate and continual 
connexion of the ſoul with the body; 
rather they have not been willing to * 
that they were only the ſame thing, con- 
{idored under different points of view. Ob- 
ſtinate in their ſupernatural or unintelli— 
gible opinions, they have refuſed to open 
their eyes to ſee that the body in ſuffering 
rendered the ſoul mitcrable, and that the 
toul aillicted, undermined and broug! it to 
| decay 
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decay the body. They have not conſidered 
that the pleaſures and the pains of the mind 
have an influence over this body, and 
plunge it into feebleneſs or give it acti- 
vity. They have believed that the ſoul 
drew its thoughts, whether pleaſant or me- 
lancholy, from its own peculiar receſſes ; 5 
hilſt its ideas come only to it from ma- 
terial objects, which act, or which have 
materially acted on its organs; whillt it is 
not determined either to gaiety or to ſor- 
row, but by the permanent or tranſitory 5 
Nate in which the ſolids and the fluids of 
our body find themſelves. In thort, they 
have not acknowledged that this foul, 
purely paffive, underwent the fame changes 
which the body experienced, was only 
moved by his intervention, only acted by 
his atliſtance, and received, frequently with- 
out its knowledge and in deſpite of itſelf, 
on the part of the phyſical objects which 
move it, its ideas, its perceptions, its ſen- 
ſations, its happineſs or its milery. 

By a conſequence of theſe opinions, con- 
nected with marvellous ſyſtems, or invented 
to juit.f, them, they have {up poſed that the 

5 hu man 
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human ſoul was free, that is to fav, had the 
faculty of moving itſelf, and enjoyed the 


power of acting independently of thoſe im- 


pulſions which its organs received from ex- 
terior objects; they have pretended that it 


could be able to reſiſt theſe impulſions, and 


without! having any regard for them, follow _ 


the direction which it gave to itlelf by its 


own peculiar energy; in ſhort, they have 


maintained that the {out was free, that is to 


ay, had ti e power of acting without being 
determined b. any exterior force. | 

Thus, this ſoul which they have ſuppoſed | 
of a different Nature from all the beings in 
the univerſe, of which we have a knowledge, 
had al'o a mode ol action ſeparate ; it was, 
to ſay thus, an iſolated point which was 
not ſubmitted to that uninterrupted chain 
of motion which in a Nature, of wh: ch the 
parts arc always in action, bodies commu» 


1 


nicate the one to the other. Smitten with 
their ſublime notions, theſe ſfeculators did 
not ſee that in diſtinguiſg ng the ſoul from 
the body, and from all the beings that - 
we know, they Were placed in the impoſ- 
ſibility of forming to themlelves of it 2 
true 


5 
— 
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true idea; they were not willing to perceive 
the perfect analogy which is found between 


its manner of acting and that by which the 


body was affected, no more than of the ne- 


ceſſary and continual correſpondence which 


is found between it and the body. They 


refuſed to ſee, that like all the bodies of 


Nature, it was ſubjected to the motion of 
attraction and of repulſion, aſcribable to 


the qualities inherent in the ſubſtances which 
ſet its organs in action; that its will | its 


paſſions, its deſires, were never more than a 
conſequence of this motion, produced by 
thoſe phyſical objects, which are not in its 
power; and that theſe objects rendered it 
happy or miſerable, active or languiſhing, 


contented or afflicted, in deſpite of itſelf 
and of all the efforts which it could be able 


to make to render itſelf otherwiſe. They have 


ſought in the heavens fictitious motive- 


powers to move it; they have only pre- 
ſented to men imaginary intereſts ; under 
pretext of making them obtain an ideal 
happinels, they have prevented them 


from labouring to their true happineſs, 


which they have taken care to prevent. them 


from 
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from knowing ; they have fixed their re · 
gards upon the empyrzum that they might 
no longer ſee the earth; they concealed 
from them the truth, and have pre- 
tended to render them happy by the force 
of terrors, of phantoms, and of chimeras. 
In ſhort, blinded themſelves, they were only 
guided by blind men through the path of 


Uůke, where the one and the other only ſtrayed 


: out of their way. 


CONCLUSION. | 


F rom every ching that has been ſaid . 


therto, it evidently reſults that all the 


errors of the human ſpecies, of every kind, 
have ariſen from their having renounced ex- 
perience, the evidence of their ſenſes, true 
| reaſon, to let themſelves be guided by ima- 
gination, frequently deceitful, and by au- 
thority, always ſuſpicious. Man always 
miſtakes his true happineſs as long as he 
neglects the ſtudy of Nature; to inſtru& 
himſelf in her immutable laws; to ſeek in 
her alone the true remedies for thoſe evils 
which are the neceſſary conſequence of his 
actual 


OS 


"Har double, and moved by an incon- 


ceivable power, of the laws and Nature 
--of which he is ignorant. His faculties, 
35 which he calls intellectual, and his moral 
qualities will be unintelligible to him, if he 


does not conſider them with the ſame eyes 


that he does his corporeal qualities or fa- 
culties, and does not ſee them ſubmitted in 
every thing to the ſame regulations. The 
ſyſtem of his pretended liberty is ſupported 
by nothing; it is at each moment contra- 
_ dicted by experience; it proves to him that 
he never ceaſes to be in all his actions under 
the hands of neceſſity; a truth which, far 
from being dangerous to men or deſtructive 


of morals, furniſhes him with its true baſis, 


| fince it makes him feel the neceſſity of the 
relations ſubſiſting between {ſenſible beings, 


and united in fociety, with a view of la- 


bouring by their common efforts to het. 
reciprocal felicity. From the neceſſity of 


theſe relations ſpring the neceſſity of their 


duties, and the neceſſity of thoſe ſentiments 
of love which they accord to that conduct 


Vos H. K k which 
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actual errors. Man will . be an 
enigma to himſelf as long as he ſhall believe 
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which they denominate virtuous, or of i aver- 
ſion which they have for that which they call 
vicious and criminal. From whence we ſee 
the true foundation of MORAL OBLIGATION, | 
which is only the neceſſity of taking the 
means to obtain the end which man propoſes 
to himſelf in ſociety; in which each of us, 
for his own peculiar intereſt, his own pe- | 
_ cular happineſs, bis own. pecul jar ſecurity, 
is obliged to have and to ſhew the difpoti- 
tions neceſſary to his Own. peculiar conſer- 
vati on, and capable of exciting in his aſſo- 
_ciates thoſe ſentiments for which he has oc- 
caſion to be happy himſelf. In a word, it 
is upon the neceſſary action and re- action of 
the human will, upon the attraction and re- 
pulſion neceffary to their ſouls, that all mo- 
rals 18 founded ; it is the accord or the con- 
cert of the wills and the actions of men that 
maintain ſociety; it is their diſcordance 
which diſſolve it, or render it miſerable. 
We have been able to conclude from all 
that we have. ſaid, that the names under 
which men ha; 7e de ſignate d the concealed 
cauſes which act in Nature, and their diverſe 
effecls, are never more than neceſſity, con- 


ſidered 
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fcred under different points of view. We 
bave found that ORDER is 4 necellary con- 
ſequence of cauſes and effects of winch we 


5 ſee, or believe we fee; t the whole, the con- 


ne tion and the routine, and which pleaſes 
us when we find it conto! able t to our being. 
Wie have ſeen in like manner that, that which 
we call CONFUSION is a Coal: quence of ne- 
ceſſary effects and cauſes, which we judge to 
be. unfavourable. to ourſelves, or but little 
ſuitable to our being. They | Wave deſignated, 
under the name of INTELLIGENCE, the 
neceflary cauſe which operated nece Hlaruy 
he chain of events which we on un- 
Hey the name of ORDER. The ey have called 
DIVINITY the neceſſury and inviſible cauſe 
which put in action a Nature where every 
thing acts according to immutable and ne- 
ceſſary laws. They have called pESTIð i, 
or FATALITY, the neceflal ry connexion of 
the unknown cauſes and effects that we fee 
in this world; they! have availed themſelves 
of the word CHANCE to deſignate the effecis 
which we could not be able to foretee, of of 
which we were ignorant of the necelT, ry 
COnNnCXIAOn with their cauſes. In thort, the, 


XKR have 
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have called INTELLECTUAL and MORAL fa 
_ culties, thoſe effects and thoſe modifications 
neceſſary to an organized being, which they 
have ſuppoſed to be moved by an incon- 
ceivable agent, whom they have believed 
diſtiuguiſhed from his body, or of a Nature 
different from his, which they have defigna- 
ted under the name of $0UL. 

In conſequence they have believed this 
agent immortal, and not diſſoluble like the 
body. We have ſhewn that the marvellous 
doctrine of another life is only founded upon 
gratuitous ſuppoſitions, contradicted by re- 
flexion. We have proved that this hypo- 
| theſis is not only uſeleſs to the morals of 

man, but again, that it 1s only ſuitable to 
benumb them, to divert them from the care 
of labouring to their real happinels ; -- 20 
| inebriate them with whims and opinions 
prejudicial to their tranquillity; in ſhort, 
to lull to ſleep the vigilance of legiſlators, 
in diſpenſing them from giving to education, 
to the inſtitutions, and to the laws of ſo- 
ciety, all that attention which they owe. 
them. We have made_ them feel that Po- 
litics has wrongfully reſted itſelf upon an 
opinion 


VVV 
opinion but little capable of ſatisfying thoſe 
paſſions which every thing conſpires to kin- 
dle in the hearts of men, who ceaſe to view 
the future while the preſent ſeduces them 


or carries them along. We have ſhewn that 1 


the contempt of death is an ady antagcous 
: ſentiment, ſuitable to farniſh the mind with 
courage to undertake that which 1s truly 


5 5 uſefal. to ſociety. In ſhort, we have made 


known that which can be able to conduct 


man to happincſs, and we have ſhewn thoſe 


obſtacles which error oppoſes to his felicity. 
Let them not then accuſe us with demo- 
liching without edifying ; with combatting 
errors "without ſubſtituting truth; with ſap- 
ping at one and the ſame time the foun- 
dations of religion and of ſound morals. 
This laſt is neceſſary to man, it is founded 
upon his Nature; his duties are certain, and 
ought to laſt as long as the human race; it 
impoſes an obligtaion on us, becauſe without 


it neither individuals nor ſocleties could be 15 


able to ſubſiſt nor enjoy thoſe advantages 
Which their Nature obliges them to deſire. 

Hcar then theſe morals eſtabliſhed upon 

xperlence and upon the neceſſity ot things; 


on 
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do not liſten to thoſe ſuperſtitions handed 
upon reveries, upon impoſtures, and upon 
the caprices of imagination. Follow the 
leſſons of theſe humane and gentle morals, 


which conduct us to virtue by the voice of 
5 happineS: let us ſhut our ears to the in- 


efficacious cries of religion, which can never 
b. able to make us love a virtue that it 
: renders Fateful and hideous, and which ren» 
Gers us —_ unhappy in this world, in ex- 


prctausnof thoſe chimeras which it promiſes 


. i aother. : In ſhort, let (bo ſe if reaſon 
witl:ou: the : ailiftance of a rival, which pro- : 
hibits it, will not con duct us more ſurely. | 
bre cg that end whicu co waick te end all 
Our Views, | | 

Indeed what benefits has * human ſpe- 
ces bitherto da ,10m thoſe ſubiime and 
e notions with which theology 
bas, du ring fo many ages, fed mortals? All 
thofe phantoms e by ignorance and 
ty maginatien; all thoſe hypotheſes, as 
bubtle as they are irrational, from a ex- 
-.,..ence was baniſhed ; all thoſe evils de- 
void of mcaning, with which 1 are 
filled; z all choſe fanatical hopes, and thole 
| panic 
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panic terrors, of which they have availed 
themſelves to act upon the will of men, 
have they rendered them better, more en- 
lightened to their duties, more faithful in 
fulfilling them? All thoſe marvellous ſyſ- 


tems, and thole ſophiſtical inventions with _ 


which they ſupport them, have they carried 
conviction to our mind, reaſon in our con- 


duct, virtue in our hearts? Alas! all theſe 
things have only plunged the human under- | 
ſtanding into that darkneſs from which it 


cannot be able to withdraw itſelf, ſown in 
our hearts dangerous errors, given birth to 
_ thoſe fatal paſſions in us, in which we ſhall 


. find the true ſource of thoſe evils with which 


our ſpecies are afflicted. 
Ceaſe then, O man | to let thyſelf be 
diſturbed and troubled by thoſe phantoms 
which thy imagination, or which impoſture 
has created, Renounce thy vague hopes, 
diſengage thyſelf from thy overwhelming 
fears; follow without inquietude the ne- 


Ceſſary route that Nature has marked out 


for thee. Strew it with flowers if thy deſtiny 
permit; remove, if thou canſt be able, tlic 
brambles wh. ich are ſcattered over it. Do 


nt 
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not plunge thy views into an impenetrable 
futurity ; its obſcurity is ſufficient to prove 


to thee that it is uſeleſs or dangerous to 


fathom. Think then entirely of rendering 
thyſelf happy in the exiſtence which is 
| known to thee. Be temperate, moderate, 
_ reaſonable, if thou wilt conferve thyſelf; 
de not prodigal of pleaſure, if thou ſeckeſt 
to render it durable. Abſtain thyſelt from 
every thing that can be able to be injurious 
to thyſelf and to others. Be truly intelli- 
gent, that is to ſay, learn to love thyſelf, 
to conſerve thy{elf, to fulfil the end that 
thou propoſeſt to thyſelf at each moment. 
Be virtuous, to the end that thou mayeſt 
render thyſelf ſolidly happy, to the end 
that thou mayeſt enjoy the affection, the 
eſteem, and the aſſiſtance of thoſe beings 
that Nature has rendered neceſſary to thy 
peculiar felicity. If they are unjuſt, render 
thyſelf worthy of the applauſe and the love 
of thyſelf; thou ſhalt live content, thy ſe- 
renity wilt not be diſturbed ; the end of thy 
career, exempted from remorſe, as well as 
thy life, ſhalt not ſlander it. Death will be 
to thee the door to a new exiſtence in. a new 
order; ; 
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order; thou wilt then be ſubmitted as well 
as thou art at preſent, to the eternal laws of 
fate, which ordains, that to live happy here 
below, thou ſhouldſt make others happy. 
Let thyſelf" then be gently drawn along by C 
Nature, until thou thalt' fleep peaceably in 
that boſom which has given thee birth. _ 
For thou, wicked unfortunate ! who art 
found in continual contradictionwith thyſelf! 
diſorderly machine, who can ne. ther accord 
thyſelf with thy peculiar ft nature, nor with 

that of thy affociates! do not fear! in another : 
life the puniſhment of thy crimes : art thou 
not already cruelly puniſhed ? Thy ſollies, 
thy ſhameful habits, thy debaucheries, do 
they not damage thine health ? Dol It thou 


not linger out in diſguſt a life fatigued with 


thine exceſſes? Does not ennui punith thec for 


thy fatiated paſſ ons? Vi igour and gaiety, have 
they not already given place to fesblenets, 
to infirmities, to regret? Thy vices,  d 
they not every day dig the grave for thee ? 
_ Every time that thou haſt ſtained thyfelf with 
any crime, haſt thou darcd, without friglit 

to return into thyſelf? ? FHaſt thou not found 
remorſe, terror, and name ettabliſhed in 
. 5 1 q . thine 
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thine heart! 25 Haſt thou not dreaded: "3 
ſcrutiny of thy fellow creatures? Haſt thou 
not trembled quite alone. and unceaſingly | 
feared that truth, ſo terrible for thee, ſhould, 
unveil thy dark tranſgreſſions? Do not then 
any longer fear a future life, it will put an 
- end to thoſe merited torments that thou haſt | 
inflicted on thyſelf ; death, in delivering the 
earth from an incommodious burthen, will 
deliver thee from thyſelf, THY MOST CRUEL, 
| ENEMY. 5 


END OF THE FIRST PART, 
AND: 
| VOLUME THE SECOND. 
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